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AGRICULTURE 


HARRY FARMER’S TALKS. 
XCVI. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
Mr. Robert S. Taylor, in discussing 
what we said about the production of 


eotton reaching its limit, is very 


much mistaken if he thinks we were | 
Simply | 


lamenting that condition. 


gave it as matter of news and fact. | 
There is no one who rejoices more | 
by our | 


at the 
eastern farmers than we, and no one 


advancement made 


will work harder to make our farm- | 


ers get out of the old ruts. 
TOBACCO GROWING AROUND WILMING- 
TON 


We took a trip to Wilmington dur- 


ing the Elks’ Carnival, and noticed | 


a small pine-pole house made on the 
side of the street. A close examina- 
revealed amateur tobaeco 
barn. It was in charge of Mr. James 
Dodd, a veteran tobacco warehouse- 
man. There are a great many of our 
eastern farmers that know nothing 
about tobacco, and he is teaching 
them The Wil- 
mington merchants have subscribed 
$30,000 to erect warehouses, ete., so 
that the farmers can have a near-by 
market. 


tion an 


their first lessons. 


With a good port, there is no rea- 


son why Wilmington should not be- | 


come one of the best markets in the 
State for tobacco. 
be supplied with seed, and have prac- 


The farmers will 


tical tobacco men to give them full 
All the country near 
will be thoroughly 


instructions. 


where soil of the right kind can be 
found, the farmers will be asked to 


plant. 
THE KIND OF LAND NEEDED 
Mr. Dodd said to a farmer that 


any land fairly well drained that had 
a yellow clay subsoil from 8 to 18 
the and the 
surface composed 
sand, would make 


inches below surface, 
fine wrappers if 


properly managed. 


hogany wrappers were worth from | 
He said | 


there would be a plenty of good liter- | 


20 to 80 cents per pound. 


ature distributed so that almost any 
one with fair intelligence could raise 
the tobacco. 

Tobacco farmers, listen to what he 
sand about flues for barns: 

“You see these pipes here; they 
are only ordinary stovepipes, and you 
can use them in place of the large, 
costly flues. It will not require so 


much wood, and you can raise the 
heat just as high as you need it.” 





canvassed, and | 


of light or gray | 


Bright and ma- | 


If this be true, it certainly will be 
cheaper, for we know that stove- 
pipes do not sell very high. We 
mention the above for you to think 
about. An ordinary stove will heat 
a room hot enough to dry almost any- 
thing. 

EVERYBODY HELPED BY 
MER'S SUCCESS. 


THE FAR 


We like to see merchants take an 
| interest in farmers this way. It does 
good and will be helpful to all. 
The railways out West used to 
| throw out every inducement to get 
people to settle along their lines. 
They have made money for them- 
selves and have helped thousands of 
others to get fortunes also. And 
| Mr. Taylor mentioned the Wilming- 
& Weldon Railway making 
money by hauling truck; every one 
| who is interested should lend a help- 
When the farmer fails, 
the whole country is seriously af- 
fected. HARRY FARMER. 
Columbus Co., N. C. 


ton 


ing hand. 





This is Truth. 


The recent high prices of meats of 

all kinds has given a great deal of 
| agitation among farmers of the 
| South to the eattle raising industry. 
Very little attention has been paid 
to eattle raising in Cabarrus, in fact, 





we believe not half enough meat is 
marketed in Concord to supply the 
demand, and we wonder why this is 


as itis. To give our readers an idea 


of how much meat is consumed in 


Concord, we approached Mr. J. F. 
Dayvault, whose market is headquar- 
ters, and he tells us that his average 
_ for one month is one hundred cattle, 

whose average weight is 600 pounds, 

thirty sheep, thirty calves and 125 
This is the report of only one 

market, and we have several others 
| here who do a large business. If 
' our farmers would enter the cattle 


hogs. 


raising business along with their reg- 
| ular farm work they would be sur- 
prised to find out the profit there is 
in it.—Coneord Times. 





The ranker growing legumes, such 


add nitrogen to the soil if plowed 
under or returned to it in the form 


of manure, but their lower roots pen- 
etrate the subsoils to a great depth 
and draw up considerable amounts of 


of 


surface 


then becomes a constituent the 
top soil and available for 


| feeding plants. 


as the cow pea and soy bean not only , 


potash and some phosphorus which | 





Curing Peavine Hay. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


The season for curing peavine hay 
has just closed, and it has been an 
our county. 
As I have successfully housed and 
stacked about forty tons, will give 
you my plan for curing. Although 


unusually wet one in 


I have read a great many letters on | 


the subject in agricultural papers, I 
don’t reeall any plan but that in- 
volves a good deal of expense in the 
form of stakes or pens made of rails 
or poles. 

I handle pea hay like clover, only 
After 
mowing, I allow from one to three 


it requires more time to cure. 


days sun before raking into wind- 
rows, and pile at once in well-shaped, 
compact cocks about six feet high. 
After a week or ten days it will be 
ready to haul to the barn. Open out 
the piles for a few hours’ sun before 
hauling. I want to rake as soon as 
they are dry enough to rake well, 
and pile while they are heavy enough 
to make a compact pile; so if it rains 
they will turn the water. By curv- 
ing in the pile the leaves do not fall 


' off so much, and the quality of hay 


Although I had rain on 
every cutting this fall, my hay is 
all good. Ilave sold five tons from 
the field on our city market at from 


is superior. 


60 to 65 cents per hundred pounds. 
Our county raises a great deal of 
pea hay for market, and the plan out- 
lined above is generally followed by 
our farmers. 
JOHN WDOWELL. 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





Successful Agricultural Co-operation. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

The reports of the formation of 
an agricultural trust in the North- 
west, whereby the farmers are to con- 


fertilizers, ete., in bulk. In this they 
effeet an immense saving and ean be 
sure of receiving first-class goods. 
But little has been attempted along 
agricultural co-operative lines in the 
United States outside of the dairy 
industry. The 
however, is a well-known institution. 
An article in the New York Times 
states that $30,000,000 of business is 
the co-operative 
In Min- 


nesota 450 out of 650 creameries are 


co-operative dairy, 


done annually in 
ecreameries in this country. 


co-operative; in Wisconsin 1,000 out 
of 7,000, and in Iowa more than one- 
third are co-operative. : 

In Denmark, noted for its fine but- 
ter, four-fifths of the milk produced, 
three-fifths of the hogs and one-sixth 
of the eggs are handled by co-opera- 
tive societies. There are also in the 
little kingdom 


stores. 


837 co-operative 
2,500 


France has 


tive societies with 800,000 members. 


co-opera- 


Germany has 13,000 co-operative so- 
cieties, largely agricultural. In al- 
most every European country co- 
operative industry has 


years made vast strides, but the be- 


in recent 


ginnings have always been small and 


| experience which has brought suecess 


has been always after many failures. 
Whether such an undertaking as is 
announced in the press among the 


| northwestern farmers can be suceess- 


fully carried out, in view of the small 
experience available for this class of 


| organization, remains to be seen. 


GUY E. MITCHELL. 


Washington, D. C. 





The Department of Agriculture is 
in continued receipt of communica- 
tions from abroad contradicting Dr. 


| Koch’s theory that bovine tuberculo- 


trol prices, calls attention to some | 


schemes of farm co-operation which 
have been proven successes. 
In old Ireland are found  well- 


established instanees of farm co- 
operation which is causing a bright 
outlook from the surrounding gloom 
of Irish farming and back-breaking 
rentals. Ireland is an ideal dairy 
country. In 1898 she had 131 co- 
societies with a membership of nearly 
ten thousand of the better class of 
Irish farmers. By running the cream- 
eries themselves they have increased 
the profits from their cows from ten 
The co- 


operative societies buy and sell col- 


up to thirty-five per cent. 


lectively the supplies and products | 


| of the farmers, getting all seeds and 





operative creamery and agricultural | 


sis is not communicable to man and 


vice German experiments 


show that 


versa. 


tests were made with 


goats, mules, cattle and rabbits, in- 
fecting them with tubercle bacilli of 
These 


is 


human origin. tests showed 


that the disease communicable 
from man to animal, but that the vir- 
ulenece of the bacilli may vary in dif- 
ferent animals, just as any disease 
may make marked variations in its 


ravages. 


The preliminary estimate of the 
average yield of corn per acre, as 
published in the monthly report of 
the statistician of the Department of 
Agriculture is 28.6 as compared with 
an average yield of 16.7 bushels in 
1901, 25.8 bushels in 1900, and 1899, 
and a of 23.4 
bushels. 


ten-year average 
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Treatment of Oats, Wheat, Rye or 
Barley for Smut. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

Very few farmers realize the full 
extent of the injury suffered by these 
cereal crops through the inroads of 
smut. The smutted plants are dwarf- 
ed, therefore escape observation so 
completely that even very observing 
farmers often allow as much as 25 or 
35 per cent of smut to pass unno- 
ticed. Smut is rarely less than 10 
per cent in oats and is frequently 16 


to 25 per cent. This is a complete 


loss to the farmer as it costs as much | 


in seed, land and tillage to raise the 
smutted plant as to raise the full 
head. All of this loss can be turned 
into a clear profit at a cost of about 
one cent per acre for material and a 
very slight outlay of labor. The 
United States is suffering annually 
a preventable loss of about $18,000,- 
000 from the smut of oats alone. Our 
own State is yearly losing between 
10 to 20 per cent of her annual oat 
crop ranging in value at about $991,- 
516.00. 
RATIONALE OF TREATMENT. 


The smut of grains is caused by a 
fungus, the spore (the spore is the 
reproductive body of fungi, corre- 
sponding to the in higher 
plants) of which is carried in the 
seed to the young grain plant. Smut- 
ted plants in the field, and in thresh- 
ing, shed their spores in the air. 
These spores are then carried about 
by the wind, many of them finding 
lodgment in the seed of neighboring 
plants. 
the grain and the same 
warmth, ete., which starts the plant 
into renewed life quickens the smut. 
It thus happens that many young 
plants are, in earliest infancy, at- 
tacked by the smut enemy, which, 
having gained entrance, lurks within 
the plant until blooming time, when 
it again breaks forth in its well-rec- 
ognized form. Only very young 


seed 


plants are susceptible to attack of | 


the smut, therefore if we can so treat 
the seed of the plants as to destroy 
the adhering spores of the fungus 
without injuring the grain, we can 
enable the young plant to pass the 


ty. It is thereafter safe. Such 
treatment is possible. Smut can 
therefore be practically eliminated 
from the field. Several kinds of 


treatment are effective, but of all 
those known that by formalin is by 
far the best and cheapest. 


TREATMENT. 


Formalin can be purchased from a 


cents per pound. 








They are thus planted with | 
moisture, | 





formalin within. 


stand from 6 to 12 hours in this way. | 
The oats may then be readily dried | 
by mixing with air-slaked lime, and | 


the lime may be removed by the fan- 
ning-mill. The seed is then ready to 
sow. It may be stored, but in so do- 


ing it is liable to renewed smut in- | 


fection. The best way is to treat, 
dry, then sow as soon as is practica- 
ble. 

In general, one gallon of mixture 
will suffice to treat one bushel of 
grain. The formalin should be used 
at the rate of one ounce to three gal- 
lons of water. 

Formalin is an irritating caustic 
which should not be brought into 
contact with the skin in pure form. 
In diluted condition it is harmless. 

If you try this treatment simply 
as an experiment, sow the _ treated 
seed in a definitely marked portion of 
your field, using all care to keep the 
treated seed free from smutted seed. 
If you are adopting this treatment 
for your whole sowing, it will be in- 
structive if you will leave a small 
portion, say one or two drill rows, 
with the same seed, untreated, thus 


enabling you to determine the real | 


value of treatment. We would be 
pleased to have you send a letter to 
the Station stating the results of 
your treatment, its cost, labor in- 
volved, amount of smut in treated 
and untreatedfi elds. The amount 
of smuts hould be very carefully es- 
timated in per cent from an actual 
count in the field. 
F. L. STEVENS, Biologist, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Educated Practical Men Needed. 


No less than three State Agricul- 
tural College at the present time are 
looking for men to teach scientific 
and practical animal husbandry, and 
are willing to pay from $2,250 to 
$3,000 per year to the right men. But 
the men competent to fill a position 
of this sort are scarce. If these col- 
leges were looking for men to teach 
chemistry, or medicine, or literature, 
or languages, or music, or almost any 


| other study in the curriculum the 
critical stage of its existence in safe- | 


search would be ended in a week. The 


men who can successfully teach 
scientific agriculture and animal 
husbandry are few—so few that 


| there are more jobs open than there 


are men to fill them. 
In a few of the agricultural col- 


| leges there are young men coming on 


| who will after while be ready to fill | 


thoroughly with 40 to 50 gallons of | 


water. is sufficient to treat 40 to 50 
bushels of grain. 
To treat the grain spread it in a 


positions as teachers, but there is no 


: ‘ . | danger of educating too many in this 
druggist at a cost of from 75 to 95 | “tend 


One pound mixed | 


direction. The knowledge that 
makes a man competent to teach 
agriculture and live stock husbandry 
makes him valuable to the large land- 


| holder who is managing his land on 


thin layer on a smooth barn floor and | 


sprinkle with the diluted formalin, 
using either a spraying machine or 
a watering pot. Sprinkle so as to 
thoroughly and evenly wet the grain 
with the mixture. Then shovel the 
grain over thoroughly a few times 
to insure even distribution and cover 


the pile with canvas, carpet, blankets , 
or bagging, to keep the fumes of the | 


business principles. The chair of 
animal husbandry at the Kansas 
Agricultural College is vacant now 
because a large land holder offered 
Prof. Cottrell more money than the 
college was willing to pay him. 


| the young men on the farms will at- 


tend the agricultural colleges and 


learn what there is to learn there | 


about farming and stock breeding 
and feeding they need have no fear 
about a job being ready for them 
when theys are ready for it.—D. 
Henry Wallace. 


The pile boda | 


If | 


Farm Notes from East Tennessee. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer : 


After a protracted rainy season in 
September and the early part of Oc- 
i tober, the weather has apparently 
settled down into an old-fashioned, 
warm, hazy, delicious Indian sum- 
mer. The few rains during the lat- 
ter part of last month were light, and 
were immediately followed by fine 
days. The wet weather damaged 
some corn and much fodder, but 
every one has since had ample oppor- 
tunity to gather it all in and to sow 
winter grains. Most wheat is sown, 
und much of it is up. While condi- 
tions are ideal for growth, some fear 
that the fly may repeat the damage 
of the last two or three years. Pas- 
tures are holding up remarkably well, 
and most stock will enter the winter 
in good condition. 

Farmers are generally busy; but 
they were not too busy to turn out 
last week to Hamblen County’s first 
fair. This fair was carried through 
entirely by voluntary subscriptions, 
no fees of any kind being charged; 
and while it would not, of course, 
compare with well-established fairs, 
it was, all things considered, a great 
success and distinctly creditable to 
all concerned. The crowd was large 
boih days; and all seemed pleased. 
Tke exhibits in the ladies’ depart- 
ment were very strong; farm prod- 
ucts not extensive but surprisingly 
good; while the poultry exhibit was 
muen lighter than might have been 
expected in a county where poultry 
raising is the most important branch 
of agriculture. Some good stock was 
shown; but there was not much of it, 
and the display only served to em- 
phasize the great weakness of our 
farming—the small number and the 
poor quality of the live stock raised. 

A permanent fair company is being 
organized, and there is every pros- 
pect of success. That the education 
and inspiration to be had from a fair 
are needed may be seen from the fact 
that while cattle have been bringing 
boom prices all over the country, 
three and a half cents a pound has 
been a high price here. The local 
rctailers have bought dressed beef 
all summer at $5.00 per hundred 
pounds, taking the whole carcass. 
The beef trust has not been an issue 
here. 

The reasons for this state of affairs 
are nct far to seek. The most of our 
cattle are of poor type, and there 
have not been enough of them to 
bring in buyers from the outside. So 
the local dealers have, of course, held 
| prices at the lowest notch. If there 
| had been enough steers in the coun- 
| try many of those which sold for 
| 3 or 84% cents would have brought 4 


| 





| two or three animals of not very high | 


| grade could not afford to hunt up an 
| outside buyer, and took what he was 
| offered. If the farmers had organ- 
| ized they could have secured better 
| prices; but our farmers do not do 
| that. 

| <A review of 


| shows a poor year. 


crops this season 
Wheat was al- 
| most a complete failure. Corn, pota- 
| toes and hay were all below the aver- 


age, while fruit was very far below. 


| or 5 cents. But the farmer with only | 


Some farmers made good crops, as 
may be done in our worst seasons, 
while others failed, as they do year 
after year. 

There is much difference in sea- 
sons, but more in men. 

E. E. MILLER. 
Hamblen Co., Tenn. 








More Notes from Arid America. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


Mountain water makes the plains 
smile. The train thunders down the 
eanyon of the Arkansas in the Colo- 
rado Rockies, skirting along the edge 
of the angry stream of muddy swift- 
flowing water. The Royal Gorge, not 
far from where the river debauches 
onto the plain is one of the wonders 
of nature. The sides are precipitate, 
hundreds of feet straight up of gray 
and reddish rock with not a foothold 
for even mountain goats. The sun 
strikes the yellow water of the river 
only at midday; it is no more than 
a good leap across it; and during 
countless centuries of turbulent flow 
the stream has cut for itself a crack 
through the mountain. Yet despite 
the sheer cliffs and the rainless clime, 
wherever a crevice or a tiny ledge al- 
lows the lodgment of particles of dis- 
integrated and decomposing rock, 
there the plants of the arid region 
find a foothold—stiff grasses, prick- 
ly woody form and tiny stunted 
evergreens. How different the scene 
just beyond the mouth of the canyon 
out on the plain! The Arkansas still 
wends his muddy course, but in less 
flow for much of his water is divert- 
ed to nourish fields of fodder and or- 
chards and cantelopes and beets and 
yellow pumpkins even. The apple 
trees this year are laden to the break- 
ing point—as I believe they are every 
year under irrigation—fat cattle 
feed on green alfalfa or fields now 
covered with cocks of the hay cured 
a bright light green. This is the 
third cut this year—a total crop of 
probably five tons to the acre. 


It is a curious thing how the 
streams of arid lands are always 


muddy while those of a humid region 
are normally clear. The source of 
the arid land streams is on the moun- 
tains. The melting snow or the 
mountain rains rush along over the 
dry slopes of rock and loose dirt and 
sweep it down into the bed of the 
stream silt or sediment, worth to the 
irrigator a large annual fertilizer 
bill. But will not this stock of rich 
wash-off give out some day and thus 
compel the irrigator to fertilize? No. 
The source is inexhaustible so long 
as the forces of nature continue their 
work. The great rich alluvial bottom 
| lands are but the washing down of 
moutains, bit by bit, and this will go 
on as long as the mountains last and 
we have freezing and thawing and 
| sunshine. For ages the Nile has 
‘brought down silt from the Abysinian 
| Mountains and fertilizes her broad 
cultivatable plains’ and the land is as 
|rich as ever. The Colorado River 
| has cut out billions of tons of the 
mountains and spread them away 
over its lower flood areas—land won- 
| derfully rich. 

Where they can, in the West, stock 
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farmers, turn their stock out to 
range, during part of the year. Some 
of the great herds are _ brought 
through exclusively on the range, but 
the practice is growing of supple- 
menting this with alfalfa and other 
feed. But an Eastern farmer would 
think he was killing cattle to turn 
them out on the dry range and ex- 


pect them to shift for themselves.’ 


The range is pretty poor looking, and 
no mistake, but like many other 
things in the West, its appearance 
is deceptive. The grass is short and 
elose and makes picking, but it is 
sweet and nutritious and as there is 
no rain to amount to anything it 
cures itself as grass does not in the 
East. 
But the public range is becoming 
badly overcrowded; fights are con- 


tinual between sheep and and ecattle- | 


men, the grasses are allowed no op- 
portunity to recuperate and _ their 
meat-producing power is becoming 
less and less. Some wise system of 
leasing which will not interfere with 
settlement will have to be worked out 
which will enable a man to improve 
his share of the range. When this is 
done vast additional flocks and 
herds can be raised and fattened to 
supply the Eastern markets. M. 
Colorado Springs, Col. 





Mr. W. J. Woodard, of Boon Hill 
Township, raised this year a wagon 
load of pumpkins from three vines. 
One of them weighed 90 pounds, an- 
other weighed 70 pounds and there 
were several others nearly as large. 
Mr. J. A. West, of Banner Town- 
ship, planted a pumpkin seed near his 
house last spring, which proved to be 
very prolific. He took from the vine 
twelve pumpkins which weighed 683 
pounds. The heaviest weighed 79 
pounds, the lightest 34 pounds.— 
Smithfield Herald. 








The Observer was shown yesterday 
a specimen of Egyptian cotton grown 
by Mr. Fred Oliver, of this city, on 
the farm of the Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Company, near the oil mill, 
south of the city. Cotton is very 
fine, as can be seen by a comparison 
with the North Carolina cotton, and 
the staple measures an inch and a 
quarter. Mr. Oliver has quite a lit- 
tle patch of it, and it has thrived 
in Mecklenburg soil.—Charlotte Ob- 
server, 





According to some Australian ex- 
periments with hogs fed upon a ra- 
tion solely of corn, the quality of 
pork produced was soft and very fat- 
ty. The conclusions reached were 
that while corn is a most useful food 
in conjunction with other grains, 
milk, and pasturage, it is not a desir- 
able feed in itself alone when the 
production of commercially valuable 
bacon is aimed at. 





Newton Enterprise: Mr. F. H. 
Bost says he never knew cotton to 
turn out so well from a given amount 
of seed as it does this year. From 
1388 pounds of seed cotton he got a 
bale of 583 pounds. 








THREE YEAR FEEDING TESTS AT 
THE TENNESSEE STATION. 
Valuable Bulletins Just Issued Describ- 
ing the Experiments and Setting Forth 

the Conclusions. 


Mr. C. H. Poe, Editor of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


Dear Sir:—Under separate cover 
I hand you a copy of our bulletin on 
“The Relative Value of Protein in 
Cotton-Seed Meal, Cowpea Hay and 
Wheat Bran,” and also one on “Feed- 
ing Native Steers.” The latter gives 
the results of three years’ investiga- 
tions. These publications have just 
been issued though not distributed 
as yet. They bring out some facts 
that we think are of unusual impor- 
tance and interest to the people of 
the South, and we hope will do some- 
thing towards encouraging the devel- 
opment of animal industries com- 
mensurate with the needs of the 
Southern people. 

Thanking you for many past cour- 
tesies, believe me, with best wishes 
to be, 

Very respectfully, 
ANDREW M. SOULE, 
Vive Director and Agriculturist, 
Tennessee Experiment Station. 





The bulletins referred to in the 
foregoing letter are indeed very val- 
uable, and we are glad to reprint 
herewith the conclusions reached af- 
ter the three years’ investigations as 
to the feeding value of cottonseed 
meal, cowpea hay and wheat bran. 
Next week we shall publish the sum- 
mary of results in the steer feeding 
tests. We quote from the bulletin 
as follows: 

I . hay has made a remarkably 
fine showing in these results and 
seems to be an excellent substitute 
for either wheat bran or cotton seed 
meal, though it can better supply the 
place of wheat bran than cotton seed 
meal. It is an exceedingly palatable 
substitute for bran and is greedily 
eaten by dairy cattle. As it can be 
produced cheaply and in abundance 
and improve the soil of the farm at 
the same time, the results are partic- 
ularly gratifying to Southern farm- 
ers as they can produce a_home- 
grown ration of the highest excel- 
lence for dairy production. 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS. 


1. Only about one-half as much 
food is consumed in the production 
of a gallon of milk as is eaten to 
make a pound of butter. 

2. The smallest amount of rough- 
ness consumed in the production of 
a pound of butter was 43.8 pounds 
with group III in which 13 pounds of 
pea hay was substituted for 4 pounds 
of cotton seed meal. 

3. The highest amount of concen- 
trates consumed was by group I, 9.2 
pounds, or 3.2 pounds more than in 
group III and 5.3 pounds more than 
in group II. The substitution of pea 
hay for wheat bran in group II and 
for cotton seed meal in group III 
thus resulted in materially reducing 
the consumption of the concentrates. 

4. It seems clear that one and a 
quarter pounds of chopped pea hay 
can take the place of one pound of 











wheat bran, and about 3 pounds of 
chopped pea hay the place of 1 
pound of cotton seed meal. The 
substitution of the pea hay for eith- 
er of the concentrates mentioned 
must be made on the basis of the 
protein equivalent. 

5. Some 2.5 tons of pea hay can be 
produced on an acre of average farm 
lands at a cost of $12.50. The farm 
price of the crop is about $7.00 per 
ton; the farm sale price would thus 
be about $17.50. Baled and placed 
on the market it would bring about 
$25.00. 

6. The cost of a ton of bran at 
low prices is $16.00 or $1.50 less than 
the farm sale price of 2.5 tons of pea 
hay, though 2.5 tons of pea hay have 
twice the feeding value of wheat 
bran. It is certainly to the interest 
of the farmer to produce at least half 
of the protein needed for his cow 
through the medium of pea hay rath- 
er than by the purchase of wheat 
bran. 

7. According to the yield of pea 
hay obtained at this station, it would 
require 1.2 acres of land to produce 
the protein equivalent contained in 
one ton of cotton seed meal. The 
cost of producing the hay would be 
about $16.00, its farm sale value 
would be about $21.00 and its market 
value some $30.00. 

8. In addition, the pea crop would 
store in the soil some 40 pounds of 
nitrogen worth $6.00, 
and as they would cost the farmer 
but $16.00, it would be better for him 
to grow and utilize the peas in place 
of cotton seed meal, unless he could 
buy it for $20.00 or less, though it 
would’ be to his interest to buy cot- 
ton seed meal at $20.00 to $24.00 a 
ton rather than wheat bran, as he 
would require to purchase some con- 
centrate. 

9. While the substitution of 7 
pounds of pea hay for 6 pounds of 
wheat bran and 13 pounds of pea hay 
for 4 pounds of cotton seed meal on 
the basis of the protein equivalent 
was thus very satisfactory, it is evi- 
dent that if it were desired to substi- 
tute pea hay for 6 or 8 pounds of cot- 
ton seed meal that it would be diffi- 
cult if not impossible to get the cat- 
tle to consume all the pea hay satis- 
factorily. 

10. The results indicate that at 
moderate prices and at even high 
prices for foodstuffs, pea hay can be 
substituted to advantage for wheat 
bran; that at high prices for cowpea 
hay and wheat bran, the latter would 
have the advantage; at low prices 
cowpea hay could be fed to advantage 
with bran as a substitute for cotton 
seed meal. 

11. The net cost of a gallon of 
milk at high prices varied from 6.1 
cents with group II to 8.9 cents with 
group III. Here as elsewhere the 
cheapest gallon of milk was made 
with a combination of the two pro- 
tein foods—cotton seed meal and 


atmospheric 


cowpea hay. 

12. While cotton seed meal is the 
most highly concentrated foodstuff 
known and should be so completely 
utilized by the Southern farmer that 
there would be none for sale beyond 
its borders, it frequently happens to 





be a great advantage to the farmer if 
he can utilize some protein-produc- 
ing crop in its place, as the cowpea. 

13. In round numbers the amount 
and ratio of meals consumed for the 
production of a gallon of milk was 
as follows: Group I, 3 pounds of 
wheat bran and 2 pounds of cotton 
seed meal; Group II, 2.5 pounds of 
cotton seed meal and 4 pounds of 
pea hay; Group III, 4 pounds of 
wheat bran and 7 pounds of pea hay. 
The same ratio holds in the case of 
butter, though the amount of con- 
centrates consumed was considerably 
more. 

14. Providing the palatability and 
the digestibility of the foodstuffs 
used are equal, the source from which 
the protein is derived has but little 
effect if the substitution of one food 
for another is made on the basis of 
the protein equivalent. 

15. The amount of dry matter con- 
sumed for the production of a gallon 
of milk was 6.2, 6.5 and 7.2 pounds 
with groups I, II and III respective- 
ly. The digestible matter consumed 
for a pound of butter was practically 
the same, being 12.7, 12.3 and 13.1 
pounds with groups I, II and III. 

16. All the rations fed were sat- 
isfactory in maintaining a good flow 
of milk, a high fat content and a 
high per cent of total solids. 

17. Group IT consumed the largest 
amount of protein for 1,000 pounds 
of live weight and made the cheapest 
gallon of milk, 5.2 cents, and the 
cheapest pound of butter, 9.9 cents. 
Group III the 
smallest amount of dry matter pro- 
duced a gallon of milk at a cost of 
6 cents and a pound of butter at a 
cost of 10.9 cents. Group I produced 
a gallon of milk at a cost of 5.9 cents 
and a pound of butter at a cost of 
12.2 cents. 

18. As milk retails at from 25 to 
30 cents a gallon and butter is in de- 
mand at 25 to 30 cents a pound, it is 
evident that the Southern farmer 
who owns a herd of good cows can 
make large profits from the dairy 
business. 


which consumed 





Questions for Boys and Girls to Think 
About. 


If you are good at answering, here 
are a few questions you can wrestle 
with: You can see any day a white 
horse, but did you ever see a white 
colt? How many different kinds of 
trees grow in your neighborhood and 
what are they good for? Why does a 
horse eat grass backward and a cow 
forward? Why does a hop vine wind 
one way and bean vine the other? 
Where should a chimney be _ the 
larger, at the top or bottom, and 
why? Can you tell why a horse when 
tied with a rope to a stake to eat 
grass always unravels it, while a cow 
always twists it into a kinky knot? 
TIow old must a grape vine be before 
it begins to bear? Can you tell why 
leaves turn upside down just before 
a rain? What wood will bear the 
greatest weight before breaking ?— 
Exchange. 





Politeness costs nothing, and 
gains everything.—Lady M. Wortley 


Montague. eee 
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_ GENERAL NEWS | 


A GENERAL SURVEY OF THE NA- 
TIONAL ELECTION. 





The New York Outlook’s Review of the 
Results in the Different States--Inter- 
esting Reading for Those Who Wish 
to Keep Informed as to Political Pro 
gress. 

The review of 
National that 
our notice is that of the New York 
Outlook of the 15th inst., and it has 


best 


the 


has eome to 


general 


election 


oceurred to us that no more useful 
or interesting matter could be put 
our General 
We make no 
apology therefore for giving so much 


before the readers of 


News page this week. 


space to The Outlook’s article: 
THE ELECTIONS: THK 
SULTS 


GENERAL RE- 


For the past thirty years Repub- 


liecan administrations have so uni- 
formly been confronted with a Dem- 
ITouse of 


during the second half of their terms 


ocratic Representatives 
that this result came to appear al- 
most inevitable. The rule was first 
broken in 
cans kept control of the House by 
the narrow margin of thirteen votes, 
and even this majority was attributed 
by Democrats to the popularity of 
the Svanish War, not then formally 
ended. This year, however, the Re- 
publicans keep control of the House 
by a majority of twenty-eight or 
thirty, and by gaining United States 
Senators in Kansas, Utah, Idaho and 
Washington, make good their losses 


last year in Maryland and Kentucky 


1898, when the Repubh- | 


| this rule. 


and their losses this year in North : 


Carolina and Nevada. The next Sen- 


ate will again be Republican by a | 


majority of fifty-five Republicans to 


Republicans fail to gain a possible 
seat in Colorado and fail again to 
fill the two vacancies in Delaware. 

TH CAUSES OF REPUBLICAN SUCCESS 


This extraordinary party victory is 
attributed to 
Industrial: 


three 
The extra- 


mainly to be 
(1) 
ordinary commercial prosperity, es- 


Causes. 


pecially in the rural districts, where 
the largest crops of recent years in 
all the 
marketed at much the highest prices. 
(2) Political: The 
Democratic divisions, and especially 


Northern States are being 
persistence of 


the apathy of the radical Democrats 
where regained 
(3) Personal: The excep- 
tional popularity of the President, 
the West. The last 


appeal of the Republican campaign 


the “reorganizers” 
control. 


especially in 


managers to the voters in all parts 
of the country was to “stand by the 
President,” indieating a conscious- 
ness that the leadership of the Presi- 
dent was more popular with the rank 
and file of the voters than the party’s 
attitude the tariff or the 
trusts. In an unusual degree the re- 
sult of the 
confidence in 


toward 


election vote of 
the The 


lesson it teaches to the Republican 


was a 
President. 


party is that, if it would retain the 
support of the voters, it should fol- 
low the President’s lead in modify- 
ing the tariff and establishing more 


rigid public control of the operations | 


of the trusts. 


WHERE THE DEMOCRATS G AINED 

In the East the Democratic party 
gained Congressmen in New York, 
Baltimore, Boston and Providence, 
the State of Rhode Island 
they gained the Governor; but out- 


and in 


side of the industrial centers—for all 
Rhode Island is practieally an indus- 
trial eceenter—the party vote as a rule 
was relatively lighter than in 1900. 
The greater industrial unrest in the 
the rural districts is 
explained by the fact that while the 
retail price of manufactured articles 
bought by the farmers has hardly ad- 


cities than in 


vaneed at all, the price of farm pro- | 


duets consumed in the cities has ad- 
vaneed enormously and become the 


equivalent of a serious cut in wages. 


The majority for Mr. Coler in the 
city was almost forty thousand great- 
er than that secured by Judge Van 
Wyck (Mr. Roosevelt’s opponent) in 
1898, and Mr. Coler would have been 
elected Governor but for the signal 
failure of Mr. Hill to get to the polls 
the Democratie voters of the upper 
part of the State. This portion of 
the territory was under Mr. Hiill’s 
especial charge, and his crushing de- 
feat has a National importance, as 
it destroys his prestige as the Presi- 
dential candidate of those Democrat- 
ic managers all over the Union who 
wish to subordinate party principles 
to party success. 

the Democrats 
conducted their campaign exclusively 


In Pennsylvania 


on State issues, and were supported 


| by so many Republican reformers 


Both in city and country the ag- | 


gregate vote of both parties fell off 
greatly from the enormous totals re- 
eorded in the Presidential election 
of 1900. Even in New York State, 
where Mr. Coler reduced the Repub- 
liean vlurality from 143,000 for Pres- 
ident McKinley to 12,000 for Gover- 
nor Odell, Mr. Coler’s vote fell many 
thousand short of that polled for 
Mr. Bryan. 
barely four voters out of five who 
came to the polls in 1900 took the 
trouble to vote this year. 


Take the country over, 


IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Massachusetts was an exception to 
Here the Demoeratie par- 
ty, for the first time in years, was 
liberally supplied 
funds—more 
than the 
traordinary efforts were made to get 
out the full vote. By dint of a hard 


with campaign 


liberally, apparently, 


Republican party—and ex- 


| campaign upon the issues of tariff 


revision and imperialism, they suc- 


| ceeded in reducing the Republican 
thirty-three Democrats, even if the 


plurality from 82,000 in 1900 to 37,- 
000, and the result would have been 
still closer had not thousands of rad- 


+ ical Democrats, offended by the State 


Convention’s rejection of the Kansas 
City platform and nomination of a 
representative of the Boston elevated 
the party candidate, cast 
their votes for the Social Democratie 
ticket. 


road as 


This ticket reeeived the as- 
30,000, and six 
thousand more were east for the So- 


tonishing vote of 


cialist Labor candidates representing 
the same principles. 

In Rhode Island the 
overturn led to’ the election 
of a Democratie Governor is attrib- 


remarkable 
which 


uted to the keen popular discontent 
with the 
administration to 


failure of the Republiean 


enforce the ten- 
hour law. 

In Connecticut, where the Demo- 
eratie platform was hardly distin- 
guishable from the Republican on 
any subject, the party was defeated 
by a larger majority than in 1900 on 
a far smaller total vote. 


MR HILL'S DEFEAT IN NEW YORK 


In New York a feature of the vote 
the 
extraordinary majority of 122,000 for 
Mr. Coler in Greater New York. That 
this should be given in a city which 


deserving great attention was 


a year ago gave a majority of 32,000 
for Mr. Low is evidence of the enor- 


mous size of the independent vote. 


that they had high hopes of again 
electing ex-Governor Pattison. Out- 
side of Philadelphia and Pittsburg 
they did practically tie the State, 
but in those cities there was a Re- 
publiean plurality of nearly a hun- 
dred and forty thousand. 

In Delaware the election, accord- 
ing to the reports, had more than 
ever the character of an auction, and 
Mr. Addicks comes nearer than ever 
to controlling a majority of the Leg- 
islature. The Legislature apparently 
stands, 20 Addicks Republicans, 8 
“Regular” Republicans, and 21 Dem- 
oerats. Another deadlock is prob- 
able. 

In the South there were no events 
of interest that Maryland 
went Republican by a large mapority, 


exeept 


and that in North Carolina the adop- 
tion of the negro disfranchisement 
amendment was followed by the elec- 
tion of a solidly Demoeratie delega- 
tion to Congress. 

MR JOHNSON'S DEFEAT IN OHIO 

The most interesting eampaign in 
the West 


‘Tom. h. 


free-trade 


was that in Ohio, where 
the 
manufacturer 


Johnson, millionaire 


iron and 
anti-monopoly street railway mag- 
the 


Convention, championed a platform 


nate, dominated Demoeratie 
demanding: the equal taxation of ecor- 
porate property and a free hand for 
municipalities in the control of fran- 
chises, and conducted a spectacular 
campaign, traversing the State with 
an automobile and a gigantic tent 
To 


Mr. Johnson’s credit, he made no dis- 


in which to hold his, meetings. 


tinetion between Democratic corrup- 
tionists and Republican when hold- 
ing up to seorn county officials who 
assessed railroad property at a small 
its true valuation, and, 
to his further eredit, he waged bitter 
war upon the Democratic machine 
controlled by John R. McLean, of 
the Cincinnati Enquirer. 
of Cleveland Mr. 
ticket the unusual majority of four 


fraction of 


The city 
gave Johnson’s 
thousand, and the Democratic vote 
in the rural districts was strong, but 
in Hamilton County, where the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer was practically sup- 
porting the Republican ticket, the 
Republican vote was nearly three to 
one, and, by means of a majority of 
nearly thirty thousand here and sub- 
stantial gains in most of the railroad 
centers, the Republican plurality in 


| the State was raised to eighty-odd 


thousand, or over thirty thousand 
more than in the President election. 
Mr. Johnson’s prestige as a Presi- 
dential possibility has suffered only 
less than Mr. Hill’s. 

REPUBLICAN GAINS IN THE WEST, 


In the States of Indiana, Illinois, 
and Iowa, where the Democratic Con- 
ventions, after a sharp struggle, re- 
fused to indorse the Kansas City 
platform, there were similar losses as 
compared with 1900. 

In Wisconsin party lines went to 
pieces in the contest for Governor. 
Mr. Bryan’s Commoner, after the 
Wisconsin Democratie Convention as 
well as before it, strongly indorsed 
Governor La Follette’s position on 
direct primaries and equal taxation, 
and condemned the Democratie lead- 
ers for abandoning Democratic prin- 
ciples in order to secure the support 
of corporation Republicans. In the 
rural districts of Wisconsin Bryan 
Democrats by thousands remained 
away from the polls, or came to them 
to vote for Governor La Follette. 

In Minnesota, where the Demo- 
reaffirmed the City 
made some gains, 

Lind to Con- 
Republican by 
1900. 


erats IXansas 
platform, they 
electing ex-Governor 
gress in a district 


ten thousand in This, how- 
ever, was a personal rather than a 
party triumph. 

In Nebraska the Democrats barely 
held their own, and in all the other 
Western States save California they 
In California 
their gain of two Congressmen was 


suffered serious losses. 


due to fusion with the Union Labor 
Party. 

In Utah, despite some Gentile de- 
in Salt Lake City, the Re- 
publicans earried the State by an 
unprecedented majority, practically 


fection 


insuring the election of the Mormon 
apostle Smoot to the United States 
Senate. Mr. Smoot does not appear 
to be a Polygamist, and his ereed of 
course is not of itself a bar to his 
admission. 

In Idaho also the Republieans gain 
a senatorship, and they may also gain 
one in Colorado if the Republican 
Tlouse the 


delegation from Denver on charges 


ean unseat Democratic 
Such an action, 
however, would be likely to eause the 
Democratic Senate to refuse to enter 


of election frauds. 


into joint session. 

Colo- 
party 
to join with the Populists in nomi- 


The Demoeratie defeat in 
rado followed a refusal of the 


nating a fusion ticket. 


Though 200,000 tons of anthracite 





are being produced daily, the output 
of hard coal is still 70,000 tons a day 
short. 


-J. W. Bailey, the bachelor Gover- 
nor-eleect of Kansas, pledged himself 
to marry if elected, and the people ot 


the State call upon him to redeem 
his pledge. 
Congressman W. I}. Rhea, of Vir: 


ginia, announces that he believes the 
returns from two precincts in the 
Ninth District which were thrown 
out on technicalities belong to his 
opponent, Colonel Slemp, and that 
if his certificate of election depends 
on the throwing out of those returns 
he will not accept it. 
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STATE NEWS 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 





Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 


Pasquotank boasts of its excellent 


school-houses—there now being in 
the county some thirty or more 
houses that have cost five hundred 
dollars each. 

Durham Herald: The time has 


North 


party can oppose public 


come in Carolina when no 
education 
and good roads, and this is encour- 
aging, no matter which way the thing 
goes. 

Joseph M. Missoula, 
Montana, has been eleeted to Con- 


Mr. 


Dixon was born and grew up at Snow 


Dixon, of 
gress by a handsome majority. 


Camp, Alamanee County, and grad- 
uated at Guilford College in 1891. 


The vote on Prohibition in Cum- 
berland County was: Prohibition 1,- 


942, 


° ao 
Aeense 5323 


1,456. 


in every preeinet in the county ex- 


majority for Pro- 


hibition Prohibition carried 


cept one, 
stood: Lieense 46, Prohibition 20. 


Gentlemen mentioned in 
tion with the speakership of the low- 
the Legislature are 


Messrs. George L. Morton, of New 


8 ig house of 


Hanover; S. M. Gattis, of Orange; j},..°° ‘ 
| lifting an ordinary tow sack that 


EK. S. Abell, of Johnston; R. A. 
Doughton, of Alleghany, and W. C. 
Newland, of Caldwell. 


Hillsboro Observer: what 
we have heard—and part of it we ex- 


From 


perieneed—several persons from this 
county had their pockets picked at 
the State Fair. Mr. Ike Albert, a to- 
baeco farmer, lost $152 in this way, 
while Mr. Marshall Ward, another 
farmer of Cedar Grove Township, 
was robbed of nearly fifty dollars 
while getting on the train at Dur- 
ham. 


Salisbury Sun: Rev. G. W. Ivey, 
one of the best-known ministers in 
the Western North Carolina Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Church, died 
at his home at Granite Falls, Friday. 
Rev. Ivey was 75 years old and was 


greatly beloved by Methodists 
throughout the State. He had been 


in the ministry fifty-two years. [He 
was the father of Rev. T. N. Ivey 
of the Raleigh Christian Advocate. ] 

Charlotte Observer: Nearly all of 
the few negroes who voted in this 
town Tuesday voted the Democratic 
ticket, and this appears to have been 
largely the the 
State. This was in resentment 
Senator Pritchard and the 
“Vily-white” 


ease throughout 
against 
business.——So far as 
appears from official returns of last 


Flea Jill, where the vote | 


Post: The whole number of post- 
offices in North Carolina is 3,201, the 
State taking rank of sixth in this 


respect. The gross receipts of all 


the post-oflices in the State are 
$1,051,815. The average amount ex- 


pended per eapita in the use of the 
mails by Tar Heels is 53 cents, where- 
as the District of Columbia averages 
York 


North Carolina 


$3.19 per capita, New $2.17, 
and Nevada $2.51. 
ranks forty-ninth among the States 
in expenditure per eapita. This ta- 
ble is condensed by the department, 
the 
State. 


a fine index of business trans- 
actions of a 

The Thomasville News reports this 
deplorable condition of affairs in Da- 
vidson: In Davidson County was 
waged the hottest contest, in a quiet 
way, that this county has had at the 
polls. It was largely a battle of dol- 
lars. The eorruption fund of each 


party was the largest and most lib- 


| erally used that we have had to bear 


the odium of in our not commend- 


able record. The party defeated suf- 
fers the most financially, but all who 
badly 
hurt, and the whole people are de- 


were direetly conencted are 


| moralized, and liberty debauched to 


connec- | 











ry . . . . ¥ 
Tuesday’s election in this State, as 
e ’ 


published up to this time, there was 
more and 
Tredell 


Thus 


independent 
any 


scratching 
than in 
Kluttz’s 


Blackburn 


voting in 
other county. 
majority 
1,146, Clark’s 

Mill 739. Clark 


votes less than Kluttz. 


over was 


while majority over 
was received 
The majority 
on the legislative ticket ranged from 
1,168 for McLaughlin for the Senate 


to 443 for Watts for the House. 


329 | 


an extent that this generation will 


not survive. 


Charlotte Wilkes’s 


foundry, in this city, yesterday morn- 


Observer: In 


ing, the workmen took turn about 


sagged under a heavy weight. After- 
wards Mr. M. L. Jones, of Candor, 


the owner of the sack, took it up to 
the mint, opened it and showed rich, 
red gold that was worth $16,080. Mr. 
Jones is a popular and prominent 
citizen of Montgomery County, and 
the principal owner of the Iola Gold 
Mine at Candor. The gold that he 
brought to the assay office yesterday 
was the result of only a month’s work 
in the mine. It weighed sixty-seven 
pounds and was worth $240 a pound. 


Among the ex-members who will 
be in the new Legislature are E. L. 
Travis, John E. Woodard, George H. 
Bellamy, J. A. Brown, J. D. Glenn, 
Henry A. London, John P. Allison, 
John S. Henderson, J. F. Reinhart, 
EK. J. Justice and J. L. Crisp in the 
Senate, k. W. Scott, kh. A. 
Doughton, Theodore I. Davidson, 
J. EK. Erwin, W. C. Newland, R. B. 
Ktheridge, L. L. Smith, A. W. Gra- 
ham, T. E. Whitaker, W. P. White, 
W. A. Lueas, A. D. Watts, E. S. 
Abell, H. W. Stubbs, George L. Mor- 
ton, S. M. Gattis, F. H. Whitaker, 
Walter Murphy and J. Q. A. Bryan 
(the “Red Fox” of Wilkes) in the 
House. 


Raleigh Cor. W. A. 


Dunn, of Halifax County, a very ob- 


and 


Messenger: 


servant man, said today that about 
all the 
money and buying land as they have 
Te 


negroes, each worth $10,000 in land. 


negroes there are saving 


never done before. knows two 
Only a few days ago one bought a 


2,000-aere tract and paid eash for 
it. Ile has noticed for the past two 
this 


land-buying, and it 


years remarkable saving and 
impresses him. 
Ile also noticed that at a cireus last 
week there were three white men to 


one negro in the audience, though the 


proportion of the population is ex- 
actly the reverse. Private Secretary 
Pearsall said he had been impressed 
by the buying of land by negroes in 
Jones County. 

News and Observer: Yesterday ref- 
erence was made to Guilford Coun- 
ty’s primacy in the matter of voting 
special tax for rural graded schools. 
Catawba is taking a forward step in 
the same direction, as the following 
from the Newton Enterprise shows: 
“In the report of the meeting of the 
County Commissioners, Monday, is 
It is 
for an election in Public 
Distriet No. 18, in Hickory 


an item of unusual interest. 
an order 
School 
Township, for the levying of a spe- 
cial tax to inerease the school term. 
This is the first effort on the part 
of a country district in Catawba 
County to supplement the regular 
school fund by imposing a special 


tax on the property of the district 


for the purpose of prolonging the 


school term beyond four months.” 
Colonel Olds: Rev. Mr. Stringfield, 

who travels all over the State in the 

Baptist interest, tells me that what 


pleases him best of all is to see how | 


the people turn out this year to hear 


educational speeches; that the latter | 


attract far larger crowds and arouse 
much more popular interest than the 
political speakings. 
few years ago the great turnout was 
to hear polities. Now things are 
quite reversed.—The other day the 
writer, after a chat with State Super- 
intendent Joyner, said that the latter 


He says that a | 


was planning for a great educational | 


campaign next year, when there will 


be no polities, and that he has se- 
cured the pledge of speakers to go 
out in pairs, Democrats and Repub- 
State 
publie schools, partieu- 
larly the rural sehools. 


licans, to canvass the 
interest of 
The types 
made it appear that Demoerats alone 
would be sent out. 
ties in education and there will be 
hone. 





Growth of Rural Mail Delivery. 


News and Observer: Eighteen more 
free rural delivery routes have been 
North Carolina. Yester- 


day Postmaster Bailey received noti- 


started in 


fication of the appointment of eigh- 


in the | 


There is no poli- | 


teen new carriers, with orders to pay | 


their salaries of $600 a year, in 


monthly installments. It is expected 
that a number of new routes will be 
opened up this month. 

Charlotte Observer: Mecklenburg 
County now has 200 miles of rural 
free delivery routes, served by eight 


Mullen = says 


that it is the plan to extend the ser- 


earriers. Postmaster 


vice to 400 miles, which will eover 
every corner of the county, and in- 
sure the delivery of the daily mail 
to the remotest parts of Mecklenburg 
It is estimated 
will 


be needed for the completed service. 


by noon of each day. 


that eight additional carriers 





remount Visitor: The artesian 
well on Main street is standing us 
in good stead. While the several 


pumps are constantly failing during 
the day, the artesian is able to stand 


the heavy demands upon it. 


Senator Prichard and the President. 

The most startling political news 
of the week is the reported estrange- 
ment between Senator Pritchard and 
the President on account of the Sen- 
excluding colored 
the 
councils of the Republican Party in 
the South. It is net probable that 
the Senator and the President have 


ator’s policy of 


people from participation in 


had a falling-out, but it is very clear 
that the President has abandoned (Gf 
it) the 
Republican 


indeed he ever entertained 
hope of building up a 
party in the South without the ne- 
gro—the idea which is dear to Sen- 
ator Pritehard’s heart. 

Up to about a month ago there 
was every reason to believe that the 
President was in sympathy with Sen- 
ator Pritchard’s policy, and the Sen- 
ator seemed very near to the Presi- 
dent. 


clearly shown his purpose to recog- 


Now, however, the latter has 
nize the negro. He has removed a 
collector of internal revenue in Ala- 
bama who is charged with responsi- 
bility for excluding the negro from 
party councils*in that State, and it 
is said that he will appoint a negro 
at Charleston. 
the 
policy of Senator Pritchard, who has 


eoleector of the port 


This is in direct conflict with 
been trying to remove all the col- 
ored oftice-holders in North Carolina. 
It is talked that 


punish, by removal from office, some 


the President may 
of the Republican officials in this 
State who were responsible for ex- 
cluding the negroes from the State 


convention at Greensboro, but this 
is not probable. 
In this matter the President has 


undoubtedly yielded to the advice of 
Northern politicians who are fearful 
of the effect of the Pritchard policy 
on the negro vote in the Northern 
and Western States; and also to the 
of Booker the 
Alabama negro educator, who seems 
It is 


advice Washington, 
to have great weight with him. 

not our fight and we are not con- 
the President 
made a mistake so far as the South 


eerned in it, but has 


is concerned. The only hope for the 
Republican Party in this section is 
the exclusion of the negre. It would 
be better for all the 


poliey inaugurated is continued. The 


coneerned if 


President’s action in recognizing the 
colored politicians will tend to re- 
vive the negro question and bring: to 
the the 


and bitterness in campaigns which 


front again race prejudice 


it was hoped had been obliterated for 


years to come.—Statesville Land- 


mark. 





The Legislature. 

We believe we ean now state that 
the Legislature will stand as follows: 
45; 


Democrats, 1. 


Senate—Democrats, Republi- 
eans, 4; Independent 
Total, 50. 
House—Democrats, $9; Republi- 
cans, 20; Independents, 1. Total, 120, 
The Independent 
in both instances, go into the Demo- 


—Post. 


Democrats will, 


eratie caucus, 

Francis A. Palmer, a New York 
millionaire, has died, and left $10,000 
to Elon College. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


The Sword of Robert Lee.* 


Forth from its seabbard, pure and | 


bright, 
Flashed the sword of Lee! 

Far in the front of the deadly fight, 
High o’er the brave in the cause of 
Right; 

Its stainless sheen, 
light, 

Led us to victory. 


like a beacon 


Forth from its seabbard, high in air 
Beneath Virginia’s sky— 
And they who saw it gleaming there 
And knew who bore it, knelt to swear 
That where that sword led they 
would dare 
To follow—and to die. 


Out of its scabbard! Never hand 
Waved sword from stain as free, 
Nor purer sword led braver band, 
Nor braver bled for a brighter land, 
Nor brighter land had a eause so 
grand, 
Nor cause a chief like Lee! 
from its scabbard! How we 
prayed 
That sword might victor be; 


Forth 


And when our triumph was delayed, | 


And many a heart grew sore afraid, 


We still hoped on while gleamed the | 


blade 
Of noble Robert Lee. 

Forth from its scabbard all in vain 
Bright flashed the sword of Lee; 
?Tis shrouded now in its. sheath 

again, 
It sleeps the sleep of our noble slain, 
Defeated, yet without a stain, 
Proudly and peacefully. 
—Father Abram Ryan. 





Her Little Error. 


“Is she gentle?” asked the city 
chap, who thought he wanted to buy 
a steed. 

“Gentle?” ejaculated the country 
chap, who had one to sell. “Why, 
she’s as gentle as a suckin’ dove. 
Hain’t got a fault or failin’ in the 
world—nussir. She don’t kick, or 
strike, or bite’— 

At that instant the equine paragon 
swung her head viciously around and 
snapped off a piece of the rural rob- 
ber’s southwest ear. 

“That is, not with the deliberate 
intention of doin’ any harm. The 
mare is 
times, an’ I kinder guess she must 
’a’ mistook my ear for a_ cabbage 
leaf.”—Judge. 


sorter 





Doing Better. 


A very plain man in Glasgow has 
a very pretty daughter. One day she 


was sitting on his knee right before | 


a looking glass. She contemplated 
the reflection of their two faces and 
then asked: 

“Papa, did God make me?” 

“Yes, dear,” he replied. 

“And did He make you?” 

“Meg.” 


Looking again in the mirror she | 


drew a long breath and rejoined: “He 
must be turning out better work late- 
ly; isn’t He?”’—Scottish American. 





*This is No. 83 of our series of the World’s 
Best Poems, selected especially for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer by the Editor. In this series 
selections from the following authors have 
already appeared: Burns, Bryant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning, Byron, Goldsmith, Holmes, 
Kipiing, Lanier, Longfellow, Lowell, Mark- 
ham, Macaulay, Milton, Moore, Poe, Pope, 
Read, Riley and others, 





absent-minded at | 


| SOME NOTABLE WOMEN OF COLO- 
NIAL CAROLINA. 





Prize Winning Essay by Miss Susie 
Baker Saunders, of the 1899 Class at 
the State Normal and Industrial Col- 
lege. 


The following paper was awarded 
the prize of $25.00 offered by the 
Alumnae Association of the North 
State Normal and Indus- 
trial College for the best essay sub- 
of in 


Carolina 


mitted by one its members 
1902: 

It will not hurt modern women to 
turn and look back at the history of 
’Twill be no 

history of Sodom or Gomorrah that 
their backward gaze rests upon, but 
| the annals of a State who, though 
she has climbed slowly, testing care- 
fully every foothold before she trust- 
ed her weight to it, has yet bred sons 
and daughters whose prompt and pa- 
eaused her 
name to stand “foremost in Liber- 
| ty’s story.” 


the State’s womanhood. 


' triotic decisions have 


But variability is ever a feminine 
characteristic, and we will herein 
display not our own variability, but 
that of the State’s fair, by portray- 
ing high and low, Tory and Patriot. 

Little is known of North Caroli- 
na’s first distinguished woman, for 
surely that title is merited by pretty, 
pale Eleanor Dare, who upheld by 
woman’s courage, and led by woman’s 
love, followed her husband to a wild, 
new land, and there gave birth to a 
child whose name and fate were to 
be embodied in the legends of the 
State. 

Can we not picture the gently nur- 
tured woman struggling against 
hardships, the like of which she had 
never imagined? Or standing on 
the shore with baby Virginia, watch- 
ing for the ship that came too late? 
But imagination can go no further. 
The fate of North Carolina’s first 
mother is too enshrouded in mystery 
to be pierced. 





For almost two hundred years af- 
ter, woman’s share in the history of 
the State was a silent one. They fig- 
ure only as the wives of men. Almost 
two hundred years—then there is the 
tap of the high-heeled shoes, a scent 
of sandal-wood, and Esther Wake 
takes the stage, radiant, in cherry 
ribbons and  coquettish patches, 
“with a glance for one, and a glance 
| for some” of the troop of gallants 
| who attend her. 
‘her sister, Lady Tryon, His Excel- 
lency’s wife, but it is the fair Esther 
who is the toast of the colony, and 
for whose white hand the provincial 
| sigh. Polite society 

waked up during Tryon’s administra- 
/ tion, and lace lappets, and clocked 
| stockings were imported into the 
Colony in greater profusion than 
ever before. Routs and balls were 
frequent, and dandies flocked to the 
Governor’s mansion. For “Zounds! 
here who knew linen 
from osnaburg, and could appreciate 


She accompanies 


macaronies 


were women 
the set of a ruffle, or the way a sword 
knot was tied.’ So at the Govern- 
or’s reception the young blood as- 

toasting the 
waved scented 


sembled, ogling and 
stately ladies, who 


i 


| ! 
| fans and tossed high dressed heads, | at Port Mahon, this picture of the 





and thought the colony no such lone- | 


ly place as represented. “But by my 
faith, ’tis vastly too crowded, I pro- 
test the colony hath no palace for a 
rout worth the name.” So speaks 
fair Mistress Esther, and so thinks 
the Great Gray Wolf of Carolina, as 
Tryon is called by the Indians. So 


the patient Carolinians are appealed | 


to, and an appropriation is made for 
a “fitte abode for His Excellency.” 
But the Governor’s ladies had ideas 
grander than simple folks dreamed 
of, and the plans for the palace grew 
by leaps and bounds, till by the time 
the stately brick edifice was finished, 
eighty thousand dollars had been ex- 
torted from a people clad in home- 
spun, and funds had been diverted 
from the State coffers where they 
were sadly needed, that the palace 
might be provided with marble man- 
tles and cornices. 

But in 1771, to the relief of the 
overburdened people, the Great Gray 
Wolf accompanied by his lady and 
the belle of Carolina left for New 
York, where he showed his fangs no 
less plainly than in the South. The 
palace is in ruins now, and _ only 
Wake County attests by its name, the 
brief and brilliant sovereignty of 
Esther Wake. 

But if ladies could do much to 
harass a tired people into rebellion, 
other aristocratic ladies showed that 
they could aid in turning that rebel- 
lion into revolution. 


From New Bern we go to Edenton. 
There in Mistress Elizabeth King’s 
drawing-room, we find fifty-one la- 
dies assembled for a tea drinking. 
The china caddy is brought in, the 
silver urn (no plebeian pot—we are 
among the colonial aristocrats) the 
thin china cups are brought, then, 
dramatic moment—each lady is of- 
fered her choice of the best black 
Bohea or Hyperion, dried raspberry 
leaves. Their dish of tea is dear to 
these dames and damsels, but their 
rights are dearer, and one and all re- 
fuse the “hateful tea with the hate- 
ful tax upon it.” Mistress Penelope 
Barker (or Barco) is appointed 
chairman of a committee to draw 
up resolutions setting forth that “we, 
the ladies of Edenton, do hereby sol- 
emnly engage not to conform to that 
Pernicious Custom of Drinking Tea, 
or that we, the aforesaid ladies, will 
not promote ye wear of any manu- 
facture from England, until such 
time that all Acts which tend to en- 
slave this our Native Country are 
repealed.” Mistress Sarah Valentine, 
Mistress Isabella Johnson, Mistress 
Winifred Haskins, Mistress Barker, 
Mistress King, and forty-six other 
ladies signed this woman’s Declara- 
tion of Independence in 1774, more 
than worthy to be ranked with the 
so-called Boston Tea Party. The on- 
ly memento of the occasion was a 
picture, twelve by fourteen inches, 
done on glass. On this glass is paint- 
ed the portraits of the assembled la- 
dies, one of whom is writing the res- 
olutions in letters large enough to be 
read. Its origin is not known, but 
in 1830 Lieutenant W. T. Muse, of 
Edenton, cruising on the Mediterra- 
nean, discovered in a barber’s shop 


patriotic ladies, . purchased it and 
brought it home. For thirty years it 
was on exhibition at Edenton, but 
unfortunately during the Civil War, 
this valuable relic was broken in 
three pieces. An oil painting of the 
| scene now hangs in the State Libra- 
| ry at Raleigh. 

From high to low, from the Goy- 
ernor’s palace to a Wrecker’s cot- 
tage we go for our next heroine. It 
is at night on Currituck Sound that 
Betsy Dowdy heard that “them 
blamed Britishers” were on their way 
from Norfolk, and would meet the 
Continental forces at Great Bridge. 
If General Skinner could be inform- 
ed and reinforce the patriots with 
his militia, that section of the coun- 
try would be saved; but the old fish- 
ermen shook their heads; the thing 
could not be done. Men said it could 
not be done. Betsy’s lips tightened. 
She left the room and sought the 
marsh where the ponies herded. Her 
own pet, Black Bess, came at her eall. 
The resolute girl saddled her with 
a blanket, sprang on her back and 
the lonely night ride was begun. 
Down the beach she dashed, over the 
ford at Currituck Sound, around by 
the Narrows (now Elizabeth City) 
with only the stars to keep watch and 
the waves to whisper courage. Many 
a time her heart must have sunk at 
the black shadows, and fear turned 
her faint and sick, but a heroine is 
one who performs brave deeds in 
spite of fear, and Betsy did not draw 
rein till General Skinner’s home was 
reached. Her dark ride was not 
thrown away. When she retraced her 
steps next day, she was met by tid- 
ings of victory. The reinforcement 
had been successful and the battle 
of Great Bridge was won. Soon the 
red coats sailed away from Norfolk, 
leaving Betsy and Black Bess to en- 
joy more peaceful rides over the 
sands of the Albemarle counties. 

Another ride in Carolina’s annals 
was prompted by love. Mary Slo- 
cumb, torn by anguish for her hus- 
band repelling the enemy at Moore’s 
Creek, mounted her horse and rode 
sixty long miles to the battle field. 
We honor the courage that brought 
her those sixty weary miles to ascer- 
tain her husband’s safety, but we rev- 
erence even more the fortitude and 
womanly pity that bound her to the 
battle field that day, tending wound- 
ed Patriot and Tory alike—all were 
her friends—among the dying she 
had no foes. 





Let us be equally just and recog: 
nize a heroine as such, though on 
“the other side.” And surely none 
would have Flora McDonald disloyal 
to Crown. The subject of the intrep- 
id Scotch maiden is familiar in his- 
tory. We all know how her daring 
and presence of mind saved the life 
of Bonnie Prince Charlie. But all 
her hopes and the loyal and loving 
service of hosts of others could not 
put that much loved pretender on 
the throne. Later Flora married Al- 
len McDonald, and in 1775 emigrated 
to America and settled at Cross 
Creek (now Fayetteville) among 
many other Scotch refugees. Like 
many other Scotch settlers, the Mac- 
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Donalds were strong adherents of | 
“I fought England to put | 


royalty. 


rebellion,” Mrs. MacDonald 
staunchly, and she and her husband 
were active Tories. In the battle of 


said | 


An Appeal to Reason. 


Every one of us knows how pain- | 
Bonnie Charles on the throne, yet I| ful it is to be called by malicious | 
cannot aid the Americans in this | names, to have his character under- | 
/mined by false insinuations, to be 
| overreached in a bargain, to be neg- 


, | lected by those who rise in life, to be 
Moore’s Creek he was taken prisoner. | thrust on one side by those who have, 


As soon as he was released this he- | stronger wills and stouter hearts. 


roine of two unsuccessful causes set | 


sail for the Scotch Highlands, where, 
on March 3, 1796, over three thou- 
sand persons followed her to the 
grave. But Flora MacDonald tar- 
ried with us such a short time that 
we can hardly claim her as an adopt- 
ed daughter. 

Let us now leave the coast of Car- 
olina and march with Greene one 
hundred miles through rain, ice and 
snow. No blankets, no sleep, no 
food! Truly the God of battles was 
for us, or the labor had been in vain. 
Weary, destitute, disheartened, 
qreene reached Salisbury. “Are you 
alone?” he was asked. “Yes, alone, 
fatigued, hungry and penniless,” he 
answered bitterly. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Steele left the room, but soon return- 
ed, bringing two small canvas bags 
containing her little hoard, the sav- 
ings of years. “Take these, General,” 
she said simply, placing them in his 
hands; “you will need them, and I 
ean do without them.” She was of 
Seotch-Irish descent was Elizabeth 
Steele, but that unselfish assurance 
makes her near akin to the English 
knight, Sir Philip Sydney, who dy- 
ing on the battle field gave the long- 
ed-for draught to a wounded private, 
for “thy necessity is greater than 
mine.” 

This is but a short roll call of the 
more prominent women, who have 
lived for a time at least, or all their 
lives, on Carolina soil. There were, 
and are, thousands of others as de- 
voted, elegant and brave as_ those 
mentioned whose influence is not 
lost, though their names are shrouded 
in obseurity. 





His Method. 


“You've made a mistake in my 
bill,” said a young man, excitedly, 
yesterday to the proprietor of a 
prominent tailoring-house. 

“That can’t be,” asserted the tail- 
or, mildly. 

“Oh, but it’s so!” exclaimed the 
youth, in a flurry. “Look here! Ten 
dollars too much charged on _ this 
bill!” 

The proprietor compared the bill 
with his books. “You’re right, Mr. 
Blank,” he admitted. “I'll take ten 
dollars off; and how much did you 


say you wanted to pay on account?” | 


The young man grew red, coughed, 
and finally produced a_ five-dollar 
note. 

“That works every time,” confided 
the tailor to an interested bystander, 
after the customer had departed. 
“Nothing brings a man here in such 
a hurry as to overcharge him on his 
bill. When a customer gets a little 
backward and dodges the place I 
send him a bill overcharging him. He 


comes on a rush to have the mistake 
corrected, and a little diplomacy does 
the rest. Best of all, it doesn’t hurt 
his feelings, as would a visit from a 
collector.”—Philadelphia Record. 








Every one knows, also, the pleasure | 
warm | 
greeting, a hand held out to help in | 
distress, a difficulty solved, a higher | 
hope revealed for this world or the | 


of receiving a kind look, a 


next. By that pain and by that 
pleasure let us judge what we should 
do to others.—Dean Stanley. 





‘‘He Was Reading a Book.’’ 


Thus naively the newspapers told 
us how Mr. Roosevelt beguiled the 
tedium of enforced confinement to 
his couch, after the surgical opera- 
tion which he recently underwent. 
Mr. Roosevelt is a successful writer 
of books, and it goes without saying 
that he is a successful reader, too. 
The successful reader is the man 
who gets great good from a book, to 
whom a book speaks, for whom a book 
has a message. If I eould choose 
among gifts with which to endow a 
baby at its birth, a love of reading 
would take precedence of most other 
presents. The one who enjoys a 
book is never lonely, for a book will 
bear him company. He is never with- 
out resources, and cannot feel the 
pressure of ennui. The books one 
eares for is like the comrade who 
makes the rough road smooth, and 
the acquaintance who cheats the dull 
hour of its dreariness. Books har- 
vest the experiences of the ages. 
They fit into every mood. They shar- 
pen one’s wits. They enable one to 
converse brightly and agreeably. 
They make one well-informed and 
ready for the occasion. The habit of 
skimming a page with divided atten- 
tion is not reading, it is merely kill- 
ing time. When one reads, one should 
pay the author the compliment of 
heeding his words, precisely as when 
one listens to a talker, one does not 
look away and indulge in absence of 
mind. Neither should one thus treat 
a book.—Exchange. 





It Is Easy to Be a ‘‘ Nobody.”’ 


It is the easiest thing in the world 
to be a “nobody.” All that is neces- 
sary is to do nothing, or to be like 
the boy who, when questioned by his 
father as to why he had resigned his 
position as clerk in a store, replied, 
“The work was too hard; I am look- 
ing for something easy.” 

Look for a “soft snap.” Don’t get 
up in the morning until you feel like 
it. Don’t go to work until you are 
obliged to. Don’t put yourself out 
to meet engagements. Never mind 
if you miss a train, or if you are 
half an hour late at your work. 

If you are at school, don’t trouble 
about preparing your lessons. “Crib” 
whenever you can, cheat as often as 


possible, and get the best of your | 
teacher whenever you see a chance, | 
and your progress in the desired di- | 
| rection will be assured. 


| If you are in college, never mind 


about a scholarship; the main thing 
is to slide through. 


the 
Have “a good time,” 


and “eram” for 
and never 
bother about results; they will take 
eare of themselves. 


Do not try to do things as well as 
you can; any way will do. If you 
are sawing a board, do not exert 
yourself to saw it straight. 


if you do, put it together anyhow. 
Half-done, botched work is just the 
thing for “nobodies.”—O. S. Marden, 
in “Success.” 





Autumn. 


cid face than that of an old woman 


in the hills one autumn day. 
showed me a photograph of herself, 


and told me much of her life; that 
she could not read very well, that she 
had lived all of the forty years of 
her married life in the same little 
house, and had there brought up her 
sons in the fear of the Lord. “And 
they are all fine singers and ‘good, 
hard-working men,” she said with 
pride. 

I pondered long on the life of this 
woman, so shut in by her ignorance 
of the beauties of literature and of 
the world outside of her little valley, 
and yet so peaceful. I could not but 
decide that it is not the broader view 
for which we long, nor the higher in- 
tellectual life, which brings peace, 
but humble faith and trust. Ged’s 
blessing ever rests upon these vir- 
tues. 

There is much of discontent and 
unrest in the lives and on many faces 
of those whom we would eall fortu- 
nate an happy in their surroundings. 

Often in the noisy city in this au- 
tumn weather that face of repose 
comes softly to my memory, and I 
am grateful for the vision of the 
real meaning of life which I saw that 
day in the beautiful hills—Armis- 
tead. 





A white minister was conducting 
religious services in a colored church 
in North Carolina, and asked an old 
colored deacon to lead in prayer. This 
is the appeal which the brother in 
black offered for his brother in white: 
“O Lord, gib him de eye ob de eagle, 
det he spy out sin afar off. Glue his 
hands to de gospel plow. 
tongue to de line of truth. 
ear to de gospel pole. 


Tie his 


Nail his 


way down between his knees, and his 
knees way down in some lonesome, 
dark and narrer valley; where prayer 
is much wanted to be made. ’Noint 
him wid de kerosene ile of salvashin 
and sot him on fire.’”—Roanoke News. 











It has been truly said that when 
the prodigal returned there was a 
| weleome, there was music and con- 


gone, wasted in riotous living. So 
were the years which he had spent 
in the remote country.—Exchange. 


You can employ | 
a tutor at the close of each term | 
examination. | 


| plainest, 


I never saw a calmer or more pla- | : ” 
| don’t see how you can. 


who sat in the door of her little house | 


She | 








Bow his head | 


gratulations; but no estate—that was | 


Independently Poor. 


She always had a good time, the 
other girls said of Jessie—said it 
half enviously, some of them. Her 
home was an old-fashioned, rather 
shabby house, where the furnishing 
and the style of life were of the 
but she welcomed her 
friends there cordially, and shared 


| with them what she had without pre- 
| tense or apology. She wore her plain 
If you | 
start to make a sled or a book-ease, | 
never mind about completing it; or, | 


clothes in the same way—prettily 
and daintily made, but inexpensive 
always—and made the most of what- 
ever pleasures came in her way with- 
out regard to appearing in costly 
array. 

“You seem to get as much satisfac- 
tion out of everything as if you were 
independently rich,” said a discon- 
tented acquaintance one day. “I 


“Well, if I am not independently 
rich, I am independently poor, and 
I suppose that’s the next best 


: | thing,” laughed Jessie. 
her husband, and her five giant sons; | 


After all, it is the independence 
that counts rather than either the 
wealth or the poverty. The simplic- 
ity of standing for just what one is, 
without sham or pretense, lifts a 
burden of fret and anxiety, and 
leaves the spirit free—Wellspring. 





Seizing The Opportunity. 

“Always,” advises the pompous 
person who has accumulated several 
millions, “always say, ‘I will.’ Never 
allow yourself to be dismayed by the 
outlook. the outlook. 
That’s the way to succeed.” 

“One, then,’ comments the poor 
person to whom he addresses this 
homil, “should always say, ‘I will? 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And you always say it?” 

“T do.” 

“Will you lend me half a million to 
get my airship in running order ?”— 
W. D. Nesbit, in October Lippincott’s 
Magazine. 


Overcome 





Betrayed by Big Words. 


to 
words of whose meanings we are a 
little in doubt. Young folks who do 
this are likely to make the blunder 
of a small boy who aimed to impress 


It is never a good idea use 


another with his information, and in- 
stead betrayed his ignorance. 

The teacher of a Sunday-school 
class approached one little fellow who 
was present for the first time, and in- 
quired his name, for the purpose of 
placing it on the roll. “Well,” said 
the lad, “they call me Jimmie, for 
short; but my is 
James.’—Selected. 


maiden name 





The danger of explaining all one’s 
troubles illustrated by an inei- 
dent from Chums. A _ kind-hearted 
old gentleman had found a small boy 


is 


crying, and stopped to see what was 
the matter. 

“Why are you crying, my little 
lad?” he asked. 

*“Boohoo!” the boy. “Billy 
Wells hit me, an’ father hit me be- 
cause I let Billy hit me, an’ Billy 
Wells hit me again because I told 
father, an’ now father’ll hit me again 
because Billy Wells hit me the sec- 
ond time.” 


said 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


finding outs whether 
First, 


There are two ways of 


our ambition is too strong for safety. 
if we discover that ambition is hurting our char- 
acter, there is danger. Second, if we find ambi- 
tion blinding us to the rights of others, it is time 
the two tests; and so long 


to stop. These are 


as your ambition is harming neither your own 
life nor the lives of others, it is good and whole- 
some, and will add value and brightness to your 
life—From “The by Markwick 
Smith. 


True Citizen,” 


and 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF PROFITABLE FARMING.* 


months ago, in an article on 
Problems,” the writer said: 

skill and there 
that 
competition with the most ignorant—that is to 


Two or three 
“Southern 
“Wiere 


profit 


Farm 
intelligenee begin, 
begins. In part of farming where 
say, with mere muscular labor—must be faced, 
there is no profit. It is only as we advance into 
the branches where skill and trained intelligence 
are required that profit begins.” 

This, we believe, is the greatest of all economic 
faets bearing on the development of Southern 
agriculture. Let us examine it more closely. 

The world pays for muscular labor never more 
than cnough to supply the physical necessities 
of life. This is fixed by the great law of supply 
and demand. Bring the product of your muscle 
cnly, and the world pays you only enough to 
support that muscle—a bare living. Bring the 
product of your muscular labor, plus skill and 
intelligence, and the world pays you not only 
a living, but some of the comforts and conve- 
niences that intelligence demands—a profit. 

This is a prineiple of political economy as 
unalterable as were the laws of the Medes and 
Persians. Let it in this form: 

Museular labor means a living; muscular la- 
bor plus mental labor means a living plus a 
profit. 

That is the law, and this is the problem: To 
get the farmer to use his brain as industriously 


us put 


aus he uses his muscle. 

Let us see how this works in the South. Here 
ebout half the people at work on our farms are 
negroes, ignorant and illiterate, little more than 
a generation removed from, slavery, and with 
ten times as much confidence in the changes of 
the moon as in experiment stations, and a hun- 
dred times as much faith in Old Master’s ways 
of farming as in the views of professors of agri- 
culture. 

But they have and use physical strength and 
muscle; and every farmer who uses only muscu- 
lar labor them, 
nud must get down to their seale of living in 
In other words, 
of two men trying to make a living by physical 
labor, the man who can live happily on corn- 


comes into competition with 


order to compete suecessfully. 


Lread and fat meat has an immense advantage 


over the man whose scale of living is high 
enough to inelude chicken and pie. This is 
a homely illustration of the truth that where 


conipetition with mere muscular labor must be 
faced, there is no profit. 
Crant, then, that 


there is such an economic 


law asethat of which we have been speaking, 


*The main facts in this article were used in a paper pre- 
pared by the Editor of Tine Progressive Farmer and publis h- 
ead recently in the Albany Country Gentleman. 


' surely it ean. 


end what is the logical inference? It is that 
ihe intelligent farmers of the South must 
change their mode of farming—stop trying to 


make a profit by pitting their own muscle 
against less intelligent muscle in the cruder 


forms of labor, and move on into higher forms 


of farming where skill and intelligence are 
brought into play, and where both brain and 


brawn work together to swell the profit. 

Take eotton farming, for instance. Of course 
the intelligent farmer can raise cotton a little 
moie cheaply than the ignoramus, but in few 
cther branches of farming do skill and intelli- 
genee pay so little profit as on an _ all-cotton 
plantation. “The nigger and the mule” can do 
almost as well as the agricultural scientist. So 
the farmer must move out of this and on into 
fields where skill counts for more—not stop rais- 


ine cotton entirely, but combine it with other 


5 


erops in the right proportion for profit. 


. . . . . | 
Diversify crops; raise more live stock—this 


is the hope and salvation of Southern agricul- 
ture. This will restore and maintain the fer- 
tilitv of our soils; this will call forth and pay 
for the farmer’s skill and intelligence; this will 
bring him the work and the prosperity of his 
Northern In studying 
the different breeds of animals, in learning the 
uses of different types of cows, in planning the 
rotation of crops, in managing the improved 


and Western brothers. 


farm machinery and equipment required, in 
handling his products and dealing with distant 
bavers—in all these things the farmer will find 
his brain and his skill in constant use, earning 
money for him. He will get out of competition 
with the cheap and poor grade labor that has 
learned only how to plow cotton and do other 
unskilled work, and will begin to realize that 
a man must use both hand and head to make a 
profit; that brain and brawn are his eapital, 
and that with the crude labor of the one-crop 
system, one-half this capital lies largely unpro- 
ductive. 

But ean this branch of farming, this branch 


that calls for business ability as well as for big | 


muscles, be made to pay in the South? Very 


made profitable here. 


an average of 1.35 tons for the United States. 
In [llinois it is 1.29 tons; in Iowa and Indiana 
each 1.34; in New York, 1.04; Wiscorisin, 1.37. 
Of course we should have to get better live- 
stock. In 1890 the New York cow produced 
at the rate of 3,779 pounds of milk a year; the 
North Carolina cow, only 2,097 pounds. And 
the average North Carolina cow, commercially 
considered, produced only $62.37; the New York 
cow, $113.37. This means simply that from the 
year’s work of each cow the New York 
cieared about $50 by his study of breed, type 
and dairy management. We shall do nearly 
as well when we stop trying to make money com- 


mah 


peting with mere muscular labor and turn our 
attention to the branches of farming that re- 
quire business methods and business training. 

Instead of sell- 
ing our raw products as they are, we must add 


Here is where we must work. 


Lrain labor to muscular labor and get two profits 
rather than one. We must turn our cotton seed 
and hay and cow peas and forage crops into but- 
ter and beef and cheese and mules and mutton, 
in the making and marketing of which we shall 
get out of competition with ignorant labor and 
enter the field where profits are largest. We 
uwust also develop our fruit and trucking indus- 
tries to the fullest extent. 
value of co-operation in buying and selling. We 


We must learn the 


must learn the power of organization in bring- 
ing things to pass. We must learn that the sue- 
eessful farmer, like the lawyer or doctor, needs 
special training, special study, to fit him for his 
life work. 

And all this is nothing more nor less than the 
farmer’s recognition of the fact that in agricul- 
ture, as in every other business— 

“Where - skill 
profit begins.” 


and intelligence begin, there 





We commend to all our readers Dr. Burkett’s 
letter in The Progressive Farmer last week re- 
garding the winter courses in agriculture and 
dairying soon to begin at the A. and M. College. 
The cost is literally nothing—only a few dollars 


| more for the ten-weeks course than you would be 


Live stock and dairying can be | 
There is nothing more 


absurd than the idea that the South, where the | 
east of wintering cattle is smaller than in the | 


colder West, and where the longer growing sea- 


son enables us to raise most of the needed feed | 


as cheaply as in the West, should get her meat 


and much of her dairy produce from the prairie. | 


Not only have we a great advantage in the 
ecw pea and ecotton-seed which we 
cheaply, but stock-raising would soon bring such 
new fertility to our soils as to enable us greatlv 
to inerease our yield of corn, cotton and all 
cther farm products. 
soils are lacking chiefly in humus, and this de- 
supplied by stock- 
The rotation 
dev anded would stop the soil depletion caused 
Cattle-feeding would 
mear more animal manures, greater fertility to 
be applied. 
and the supply of humus further increased as a 
Instead of robbing the soil of fertility 
ky shipping cotton-seed away, it would be fed 
to stock on the farm and the fertilizer content 
put back on the fields. The fertility of the soil 
is the foundation-stone in agriculture, and 
stock-raising and crop diversification (and these 
only) will put the foundation right in the cotton 
belt. 

Moreover, we can raise hay as cheaply as the 
West. It is a burning shame that we now kill 
Southern grass all summer and buy Western 
winter. The average hay 
production for ten years past has been higher 
in North Carolina than in Illinois or Iowa. The 
latest figures at hand show a production of 1.50 


fiecney would be quickly 


raising and crop diversification. 
hs the one-crop system. 
Cow peas, ete., would be grown, 


result. 


grass, baled up, in 


raise so | 


Our so-called exhausted | 


tous per acre for North Carolina, compared with | 


| 





forced to expend for living expenses at home, 
and this at a time when practically no farm work 
can be done. It won’t cost you a cent to find out 
all about it: simply write a postal to Dr. Burkett 
and get full information so that you may make 
an intelligent decision. If you are running your 
own farm or dairy, the instruction and training 
will suggest more progressive and _ profitable 
methods, thus repaying you many times for the 
small outlay. If you are working for others, the 
short-course training will greatly increase your 
earning capacity. Remember, too, that you are 
not too old to attend; last year one student was 
a youth of sixty years, and this session there 
should be scores between the ages of twenty and 
forty. 





Judge A. C. Avery, of Morganton, has declined 
a certificate of election to the Senate because 
that but for a technicality on which an adverse 
precinct was thrown out his opponent would have 
been elected. And over in Virginia, Congressman 
Rhea, Democrat, of the Ninth District, for simi- 
lar reasons, declines a certificate of election to 
Congress. These examples are encouraging. Pub- 
lic sentiment must be so educated as to make it 
as tolerable for a man to wear a stolen coat as 
to wear the stolen honors of a public office. 





The heaviest scratching in the recent election 
that we have heard of occurred in a western coun- 
ty where a candidate for a judicial office ran 
1,000 behind his ticket. We believe that he had 
once been accused of embezzlement. The time 
has come in North Carolina—and we say it with 
no little pride—when not even the party lash can 
save a man of spotted reputation from that pub- 
lic rebuke which the scratched ticket stands for. 
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THE CONFERENCE OF COUNTY SCHOOL SUPER- 
INTENDENTS. 


The meeting of North Carolina county school 
superintendents held in Raleigh last week was 
thoroughly successful and will doubtless bring 
forth much good fruit. About eighty-five super- 
intendents were present, as well as other persons 
interested in public education, and the energy, | 
enterprise and enthusiasm manifested must have 
been an inspiration to all that attended. We 
wish that we could give an outline of each of the 
addresses delivered, but space will not permit. 
The following resolutions. adopted by the Confer- 
ence explain its spirit and the improvements 
which it will labor to bring about: 

“Resolved, first, That we recognize the follow- 
ing as among the greatest needs of the public | 
schools of North Carolina, and favor the enact- | 
ment of such legislation as may be necessary to | 
supply them. 

“1, Reasonable consolidation of small districts 
into larger ones. 

“2. The erection of adequate and comfortable 
school-houses, and the enlargement and improve- | 
ment of school grounds. 

“3. Supplementing by loeal taxation the school | 
fund raised by the State and county taxation as | 
the only practical means of supplying the money | 
necessary for making the schools in rural districts 
adequate in houses, teachers and length of term 
for the edueation of the children of these dis- 
tricts. 

“4. A reasonable provision for the improvement 
of publie school teachers at small expense by 
lengthening the term of the County Institute and 
making its work more efficient. 


{7-4 


5. The necessity of an increase in the salaries 


.of good teachers in order to hold such in the | 
profession and encourage others to come into it. 

“6, An inerease in the compensation of the 
county superintendent of every county in which | 
such inerease is necessary to justify him in de- 
voting all of his time, thought and energy to 
the educational work of his county, just as county 
clerks, registers of deeds and employes of every | 
other business of value and importance are re | 


quired to do. 


“7. Strengthening and making more efficient 
the State Superintendent in his efforts to meet 
the demands of the growing sentiment in favor 
of public education in the public schools, by the | 
appointment, by proper authority, of deputy 
State superintendents, so that the State Superin- | 
tendent, with the aid of his deputies, may be able 
to reach and help every part of the State in this 
the most important work for the betterment of 
conditions among all our people. 

“Second. That we favor an appropriation by 
the State for an increase in the number of rural 
libraries, and for the maintenance and extension 


of those already established. 

“Third. That we desire to record an expres- 
sion of our appreciation of the work inaugu- 
rated by the Women’s Association for the better- 
ment of public school houses in North Carolina, 
and to give assurance of our hearty co-operation 
in this noble work, and for our gratitude to the 
more than two thousand publie-spirited and pa- 
triotie women who have volunteered to make 
more attractive and comfortable the school homes 


of the children. 


“Fourth. That we recognize the value of the 
carried on by the aid of | 


educational campaign 
the Southern Education and 
express our appreciation of their aid and the 


Board, desire 


earnest hope that this campaign may be con- 
tinued and extended. 

~ “Fifth, That we desire to express our thanks 
the 
Board in aiding us to have the most largely at- 
tended conference of 
ever held in North Carolina, and to assure this 


for the generosity of General Education 
£ : 


county superintendents 


board of our appreciation of the spirit and mo- 


to | 


tive prompting them in the work of co-operating 
with us in the upbuilding of our public schools. 


“Sixth. That we should deplore any backward | 


therefore favor most 
heartily the continuance of the present special 


step in education, and 
appropriation for the public schools out of the 


State Treasury.” 





THIS WEEK’S PAPER---SOME 
MENT. 


RANDOM COM- 


Harry Farmer has his aceustomed place on 
page 1. On this page also are letters from our 
Mecklenburg 
curing peavine hay—we are always glad to have 


friend who reports his plan for 


our readers write us of right way of doing things 





and form our Washington correspondent, who 
adds another argument to the thousands already 
made in favor of agricultural co-operation. 

Dr. Stevens sent us last year a note on the 


| prevention of smut; his article this year is longer 


and more explicit. He is doing remarkably ef- 


| fective work at the A. and M. College, and we 
| should like for him to let Progressive Farmer 


readers hear from him oftener—all this being 





‘equally true of Mrs. Stevens, who we had hoped 


would renew her Nature Study articles before 
this time. 

Every observant man who gives such matters 
any attention whatever must have been struck 
during the past few months with the great de- 
mand for well-equipped professors of agriculture. 
Salaries much larger than those paid most State 
officers have been offered, but more than one im- 
This is 
only one field of profit and usefulness that lies 
open to the agricultural graduate. Read what 
Dr.’ Henry Wallace says on page 2. ’ 

It is always interesting to know how farming 


portant professorship is still vacant. 


is carried on in other sections, and we are sure 
that the letters that we have recently had from 
our correspondent Colorado and 
other Western sections where all plant lift is 


traveling in 


dependent on irrigation, have been well worth 
Then, too, we have a letter from 
We expect that there 


their space. 
East Tennessee this week. 


are some sections of North Carolina, as well as | 


of Tennessee, where the farmers have 
eeived the high prices for cattle that the ad- 
vance in beef prices would warrant. 

If you are interested in polities, read the re- 
view of the national election printed on page 4. 
No other North Carolina paper has given such a 


| thorough and accurate report. 


That is a really meritourious essay of Miss 
Sanders’s on “Notable Women of Colonial Caro- 
lina.” It looks a trifle long in our type, but if 
you begin it you will read it through and feel bet- 
ter for having done so. 

We hope for the reappearance of our Social 


Chat next week. It cannot appear- unless its ad- 
mirers send letters for it. If you dislike its ab- 


sence, express this dislike by sending Aunt Jennie 
a letter on some subject that you think should 
| have attention. 

is a little note suggestive of the 
value of reading. This that every 
family should now begin planning for a supply of 
Don’t time and 
injure your taste by reading trashy books. While 


On page 7 
reminds us 


winter literature. waste your 
many new books are meritorious, it will be much 
safer for the man of ordinary wisdom to seleet 


And be- 


and gaudy affair offered 


some that have stood the test of time. 
fore buying the new 


|} you by the book agent, see if you cannot, at no 
more expense, purchase four or five of the great 
classies that you have heard of all your life but 
have never put in your library. Moreover, when 
you buy a book of this kind, it is usually worth 
while to get one in neat and durable binding. 


Whether any particular day shall bring 


to vou 
more of happiness or of suffering is largely beyond 
vour power to determine. Whethe r each day ot 


rests 


rive happiness or suffering 


your life shall g 
George S. Merriam, 


with yourself. 


not re- | 





BOOK NOTICES. 
THE U’..L OF FAME. By Henry M. Me- 


Cracken, Chairman of the New York Univer- 

sity Senate. 292 pages. Illustrated. $1.75. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Publishers, New York. 

That the reader may get a more accurate con- 
ception of the nature of this book, it may be 
weli to refresh his memory here at the outset by 
a brief description of the character and pur- 
poses of the now famous “Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans.” It is a magnificent colon- 
nade (erected at a cost of nearly $250,000), five 
hundred feet in length, located just north of 
New York City, adjoining the buildings of New 
York University, and facing from its command- 
ing site the beautiful valleys of the Harlem and 
Hudson Rivers. Along this colonnade are 150 
panels, each about two by eight feet, en which 
are to be inscribed by the year 2,000 the names 
of the 150 Americans whom the judges shall 
have declared most worthy—fifty of these names 
we understand, to be selected before the end of 
this year, five in 1905, and five each fifth year 
thereafter until the end of this century. Twenty- 
nine names were agreed on in 1900 and the re- 
sult of this year’s balloting for twenty-one others 
will soon be announced. 

But, of course, in a matter of this kind, every- 
thing hinges on the ability and character of the 
judges. If they do not command the confidence 
of the people, then do the builders labor in vain. 
In this particular the promoters of the Hall of 
Fame have been especially fortunate. One hun- 
dred noted men were selected—educators, scien- 
tists, authors, editors, and publicists. Each 
State of the Union was represented, and where 
no man was selected from one of the classes 
just named, the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court was chosen. Of the hundred men so se- 
lected, ninety-seven took part in the 1900 bal- 





loting. (Two of these, by the way, were na- 
tives of North Carolina—Dr. Edwin A. Alder- 
man and the late Chief Justice Faircloth.) 


These judges, as we have said, agreed on but 
twenty-nine names out of a possible fifty, the 
names of these twenty-nine and the number of 
votes received by each being as follows: 

George Washington 97, Abraham Lincoln 96, 
Daniel Webster 96, Benjamin Franklin 94, 
Ulysses S? Grant 93, John Marshall 91, Thomas 
Jefferson 91, Ralph Waldo Emerson 87, Robert 
Fulton 86, Henry W. Longfellow 85, Washing- 
ton Irving 83, Jonathan Edwards 82, Samuel 
F. B. Morse 82, David G. Farragut 79, Henry 
Clay 74, George Peabody 74, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne 73, Peter Cooper 69, Eli Whitney 69, 
Robert E. Lee 68, Horace Mann 67, John J. 
Audubon 67, James Kent 65, H. W. Beecher 64, 
Joseph Story 64, John Adams 62, William EI- 
lery Channing 58, Gilbert Stuart 52, Asa 
Gray 51. 

It should be said, in this connection, that no 
name may be inseribed except that of a native- 
born American citizen who has been dead at 
least ten years. 

So it is to a description of this Hall of Fame, 
its origin, history, location, ete., that the first 
part of Chancellor MeCracken’s book is devoted. 
The second part contains a brief biography of 
each of the twenty-nine immortals, with brief 
scleeted estimates of his character and achieve- 
ments. The book is well written, handsomely 
printed and bound, and beautifully illustrated. 
It is sufficient to say that it is worthy of its sub- 
ject, of which we wrote last year, in describing 
our visit to New York City: 

“We know of no more inspiring memorial to 
Hall of with 
twenty-nine tablets dedicated to the memory of 


than this Fame, its 


greatness 


men who have ‘served well this mortal race,’ 
and—even more eloquent and inspiring—its va- 


cant panels which remind us so impressively of 
great deeds yet to be done and great men 
yet to rise up and win a place with these immor- 
tals of the past.” 
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‘(NORTH CAROLINA LAWS, 1714-91.”’ | 
| very much easier task than it is to- 
| day, and it was necessary to inflict 


Ill. 


Old Time Penalties for Infractions of the 
Law—Punishment by Branding, Maim- 
ing, Whipping, Etc.—Death for Horse 
Thieves and Counterfeiters. 


[By Clarence H. Poe, Editor of The Progres- 
sive Farmer, in the Charlotte Observer.] 


1714-91,” as edited by Judge Iredell, 
there are other interesting statutes 
besides those regarding slaves, In- 
dians and Tories mentioned hereto- 
fore. Take, for example, those pre- 
scribing penalties and punishments 
for criminals and law-breakers. 
“THE SUNDAY LAW. 


The law in those days held the peo- 
ple to a very rigid observance of the 
Sabbath. As we have already seen, 
one of the very first acts of the As- 
sembly of 1714-15 was one “for the 
better observing the Lord’s Day, 
called Sunday.” The act is not print- 
ed in full in Judge Iredell’s compila- 
tion, but we have all of a similar act 
adopted in 1741. 

“We pray that it may be enacted,” 
begins the first section, “and be it 
enacted by His Excellency Gabriel 
Johnston, Esquire, Governor, by and 
with the advice and consent of His 
Majesty’s Council, and General <As- 
sembly of this province, and it is 
hereby enacted by the authority of 
the same, that all and every person 
and persons whatsoever, shall on the 
Lord’s Day, commonly called Sun- 
day, carefully apply themselves to 
the duties of religion and piety, and 
thet * * * no person * * * 
shall do or exercise any labor, busi- 
ness or work, of their ordinary call- 
ing, (works of necessity and charity 
only excepted), nor employ them- 
selves either in hunting, fishing or 
fowling, or use any game, sport or 
play * * * upon pain that every 
person so offending, being of the age 
of 14 years and upwards, shall for- 
feit and pay the sum of ten shillings, 
proclamation money.” 

By this act also, persons convicted 
of being drunk on the Sabbath were 
to be fined five shillings—twice the 
cost of a drunk on a week day. 

“Prophaneness,” as the word was 
spelled in these days, was also a se- 
rious offence. “If any person shall 
prophanely swear or curse, in the 
hearing of any justice of the peace, 
or shall be convicted * * * by 
witnesses or confession * * #* 
every such offender shall forfeit and 
pay the sum of two shillings and six 
pence for every oath or curse.” If 
the person so offending was a public 
officer, his fine was “five shillings for 
each and every oath and curse.” To 
swear in the presence of a court cost 
ten shillings. 

COUNTERFEITING, 

The crude methods of making pa- 

per money in the eighteenth century 


A RUNAWAY BICYCLE 





made successful counterfeiting a 


severe punishment in order to sup- 
press it. The law of 1754 provided 


| 
| 


that any person “counterfeiting, al- | 
tering or erasing any of the public | 


such 
should, for the first offence “be whip- 
ped at the discretion of the court, 
* * * not exceedingly forty lashes, 
and stand on the pillory two hours, 
and have both his ears nailed thereto, 
and cut off; and for the second of- 
fence, be deemed a felon, without 
benefit of clergy, and be adjudged 
and suffer accordingly.” 

But this law, it is stated, was 
found ineffectual, and in 1779, one 
more sweeping and more drastic was 
put into force. It provided that no 
person should “by printing, writing, 
engraving, or any other way or 
means, counterfeit or attempt to 
counterfeit” any money of any State 
or of the United States, or any lot- 
tery tickets of the United States, or 
any certificates from the loan office 
of this State or of the United States; 
nor should he imitate or counterfeit, 
or possess any instrument for coun- 
terfeiting, “any part, word, letter, 
emplem, or device thereof.” The pun- 
ishment for the first offence was that 
the culprit should “stand in the pil- 
lory three hours, .and have his right 
ear nailed to the pillory and cut off, 
and receive on his or their bare back 
thirty-nine lashes, and be branded 
with a red hot iron on the right cheek 
with the letter C and on the left 
cheek with the letter M (brands at 
least one inch in length and three- 
quarters of an inch in breadth), and 
be imprisoned at the discretion of 
the court, not exceeding one year, 
and forfeit one-half of his or their 
goods * * * to the State.” To pass 
counterfeit money knowingly 
brought to the offender one hour in 
the pillory, the loss of one ear, thir- 
ty-nine lashes, and the confiscation 
of half his goods—this for the first 
offence. The person convicted the 
second time, either of counterfeiting 
or of passing counterfeit money, did 
not enjoy such a wide variety of pen- 
alties; “death without benefit of cler- 
gy” was the sole punishment. 

DEATH PENALTY FOR HORSE STEAL- 
ING. 


with which our ancestors did not 
deal lightly. From the earliest his- 
tory of the province until 1786 it 
seems to have been punishable by 
death. In that year, however, the 
Assembly declared it to be “incon- 
sistent with the policy of a well-reg- 
ulated government that the crime of 
horse-stealing should be subjected to 


| a punishment as severe as that which 
| is inflicted for the most atrocious of- 


fence of which human nature is cap- 
able.” Convicted the first time of 
horse stealing, the thief was to stand 
in the pillory one hour, have his ears 


| bills of credit of this province,” or | 
| knowingly passing any 
In the “Laws of North Carolina | 


bills | 





| Discovery. 


ed this act as too mild, declaring that 
it had “not been attended with salut- 
ary effects.” Horse stealing in all 
cases was again made a capital 
crime. 

“Forty lashes well laid on” and a 
fine of ten pounds was the penalty 
for stealing or mismarking any stock 
other than horses. For the second 
offence they were also branded in the 
left hand with the letter T. 

PENALTY FOR PERJURY. 


Our eighteenth century perjurers 
also earried forever with them testi- 
money to their infamy. The person 
convicted of perjury, says the law of 
1777, “shall stand in the pillory one 
hour, having his or her ears nailed 
during the whole time, and at the ex- 
piration of the said hour both ears 
of the offender shall be cut off and 
severed from the head, leaving them 
nailed-on the pillory until the set- 
ting of the sun.” 

This law, however, was a source of 
some annoyance to those who lost 
their ears by accident, and I learn 
from an address by Senator London 
that there are on the court records 
of at least one county (Chatham), 
many entries similar to this made at 
the August, 1779, term: “Drewry 
Banks came into court and motioned 
to have the following entry made, he 
having had a fight lately with one 
James Roe, had the misfortune in 
the engagement to have his right ear 
bit off by the said Roe therefore, or- 
dered that the same be admitted to 
the record of this court.” 

Other curious and somewhat inter- 
esting statutes might be mentioned, 
but the subject is perhaps too dry to 
make further researches of interest 
to the average reader. With this, 
therefore, we bid adieu to these laws 
of our ancestors. 


DISASTROUS WRECKS. 

Carelessness is responsible for 
many a railway wreck and the same 
causes are making human wrecks of 
sufferers from Throat and Lung 
troubles. But since the advent of 
Dr. King’s New Discovery for Con- 
sumption, Coughs and Colds, even 
the worst cases can be cured and 
hopeless resignation is no longer 
necessary. Mrs. Lois Cragg of Dor- 
chester, Mass., is one of many whose 
life was saved by Dr. King’s New 
This great remedy is 





| guaranteed for all Throat and Lung 


diseases by all druggists. Price, 50c. 


| and $1.00. Trial bottles free. 
Horse stealing was another offence | 








RHEUMACIDE CURED HON. 
H. H. HARTLEY. 


“TyRO, N. C., May 10th, 1901. 
THE BOBBITT DRUG CO. 
Gent:emen: I had rheumatism for 
more than 15 years in my right arm and 
shoulder. Tried many remedies with- 
out relief. In fall of 1899 my shoulder 
became stiffand 1 could not use it. Mr. 
J. B. Smith, druggist, of Lexington 
recommended RHEUMACIDE. {| 
bought one bottle and before using half 
of it, found it was relieving me. Be- 
fore finishing third bottie I could raise 
and straighten my arm. and it has 
cured me. bl respectfully, 
(Signe ) H. H. HARTLEY, 
Mr. Hartley is one of the most promi- 
nept and highly respected citizens of 
Davidson County and represented his 
county in the last legislature. 
Rheumacide ix the standard rheuma- 
Avoid substitutes. All drug- 
Price $1. 


tic yomeny: 
gists s~)l it. 
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I Can Sell Your Farm 
no matter where it is. Send description, state price and 
learn how. Est. '96. Highest references. Offices in 14 Cities, 
W. M. Ostrander, 1848N. A. Bldg., Philadelphig 
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Are not profitable if a buy a poorly built 
Mill, or the cheapest mill, regardless of 
quality. We have GOOD cheap Mills, and the 




















Give full particulars of size mill wanted 
= and we will give you low prices. We guar. 
antee fully everything we sell. Writeus NOW 
a while you have our address. 


SALEM IRON WORKS 






= SALEM N.C. U.S.A. 





Type For Sale. 


A BIG BARGAIN. 


The composition and press work of The 
Progressive Farmer is now being done under 
contract with the Mutual Publishing Com- 
pany, hence we can dispose of our entire out- 
fit of body type, which we offer at a bargain, 
These type have been in use only two years 
are properly distributed in cases, which will 
be sold with the type if desired. A sample 
copy of the last issue printed from these type 
will be mailed to any one wishing to pur- 
chase. If interested, address 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N.C. 





A LIBRARY FOR FOUR DOL- 
LARS. 





Best Pictures, Best Fiction, Best 
History for Price of a Cen- 
tury Subscription. 


Four dollars is a small sum with 
which to supply a family for a year 
with the best pictures and litera- 
ture: “The high-water mark of color 
reproduction,” as Howard Pyle char- 
acterizes the exquisite color repro- 
ductions of his paintings in the De- 
cember Century; history, current 
topics of vital interest, the best verse 
and fiction of the day. 

The most striking successes of The 
Century Magazine have been made in 
the field of history, witness the fa- 
mous Century War Papers, Nicolay 
and Hay’s life of Lincoln, ete.; and 
it is to return to the field of his- 
torical literature this year. <A strik- 
ing series of illustrated articles on 
the early campaigns of the Revolu- 
tion, written by Professor Justin 
Harvey Smith of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, will be one of the features, 
especially covering the picturesque 
march of Arnold through the Maine 
woods. Important articles on the 
“Trusts” will be printed from time 
to time—not attacking or defending, 
but simply telling the inside history 
of the great trusts and how they are 
conducted. 

Richard Whiteing, the author of 
that popular book, “No. 5 John 
Street,” is to write one of the serials 
for The Century in 1903, “The Yel- 
low Van,” the story of an American 
“schoolma’am” who marries an Eng- 
lish duke. Another serial, by the 
author of “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch,” the most popular book 
of the year, will begin to appear in 
the December Century. Papers by 
“Mr. Dooley,” giving his unique 
“Opinions” on literature; new light 
on the lives of Edgar Allan Poe and 
Sir Walter Scott; richly illustrated 
articles on the great exchanges of 
the world, and the best short stories 
that can be procured from the lead- 
ing writers—all these are coming in 
The Century. Beautiful pictures in 
color will appear from time to time. 

The pictures are richly worth 














Terminated with an ugly cut on the 
leg of J. B. Orner, Franklin Grove, 
Til. It developed a stubborn ulcer, 
unyielding to doctors and remedies 
for four years. Then Bucklen’s Ar- | 
nica Salve cured. It’s just as good 
for Burns, Scalds, Skin Eruptions 
and Piles; 25c. at all druggists. 


framing and a place in every home. 
The reading means wide informa- 
ae : ; | tion, culture, and rich intellectual 
E=== = : | pleasure from month to month. The 
M F _ bound volumes should have a perma- 
any | nent place in every library. Big re- 
worth your trouble to investigate their qualities, | turns, all this, on the small invest- 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. | ment of four dollars. 


{ 





cut off, be whipped with thirty-nine 
lashes, and be branded on the right 
cheek with the letter H and on the | 
left with the letter T. For the sec- | 
ond offence, death was the penalty. 
But the Assembly of 1790 saat | 
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The Life History of a Modern Labor 
Leader. 


Deprived of his mother within two, 
and of his father within four years, 
after his birth,—on February 4, 1869, 
—John Mitchell was early in life left 
in the care of his stepmother. His 
schooling was meager, and was se- 
cured only at intervals when there 
was no demand for ‘his labor on the 
farm. Thrown upon his own resour- 
ees when but thirteen years of age, 
he entered the mines at his birth- 
place in Braidwood, Ill. Three years 
later, while employed in the mines in 
Braceville, Ill., he was brought under 
the influence of the labor movement 
at that time directed by the Knights 
of Labor. It made him restless, and, 
with the indomitable will of his Irish 
parentage, he set out determined to 
see something of the world: He vis- 
ited Colorado, New Mexico, and oth- 
er Western and Southwestern States, 
working in the mines to support him- 
self. Drifting back to the Illinois 
coal fields in 1886, he became a mine 
worker at Spring Valley, and took 
an active part in the trade-union 
movement there as president of the 
Knights of Labor “Local.” When 
twenty-two years of age, he married 
Miss Katherine O’Rouke, of Spring 
Valley; five children have been born 
to them, of whem four are living. At 
one time he served as president of 
the Spring Valley Board of Educa- 
tion. 

Thirsting for knowledge he read 
everything that came within his 
reach; joined debating societies, ath- 
letic associations, independent polit- 
ical reform clubs and various social 
organizations, in which many oppor- 
tunities came to him to exercise his 
mental faculties and to cultivate the 
art of speech-making. A ready talk- 
er with great personal magnetism, he 
quickly formed friends, and was rap- 
idly promoted to positions of honor 
and trust. 

When the United Mine Workers of 
America was organized in January, 
1890, he was among the first to be en- 
rolled as a member in his district. 
He was a delegate to the sub district 
and district conventions; secretary- 
treasurer of the northern Illinois 
sub-district, at>that time embracing 
all of the State then organized; and, 
in 1896, chairman of the Illinois 
Mine Workers’ legislative committee, 
with headquarters at the State capi- 
tal to work for labor legislation. He 
served later as a member of the Illi- 
nois State executive board and as a 
national organizer. 

In January, 1898, at the Columbus 
convention, Mr. Mitchell was elected 
national vice-president, and in Sep- 
tember of the same year the execu- 
tive board made him acting president 
to sueceed Mr. M. D. Ratchford, who 
resigned to become a member of the 
United States Industrial Commis- 
sion. The national convention at 
Pittsburg, in January, 1899, confirm- 
ed this choice and elected him for 
the following year. He has been re- 
elected each year since then. He is 
second vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and a mem- 
ber of various committees of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation. 


Trained in simplicity of living, he 
remains democratic in all his habits. 
Except when pressed with business 
matters, he is approachable by any 
one wishing to see or meet him. Us- 
ually, he makes his headquarters in 
hotels where the men he leads will 
not feel out of place when they call 
to consult him. He leads, and yet 
the men who follow him believe that 
he is but their servant carrying out 
their expressed wishes. This is the 
explanation of much of his power 
over the mine workers, particularly 
in strike times. Its exercise has had 
the effect of making him conserva- 
tive in action. With his frugal hab- 
its and comparatively small salary, 
there is no place for “high living” or 
excesses that undermine mental vig- 
or. In any industrial or commercial 
pursuit his marked ability, for or- 
ganizing and leading men would 
command many times his _ present 
yearly salary of $1,800.—From. a 
sketch of “John Mitchell: The Labor 
Leader and the Man,” by Frank Ju- 
lian Warne, in the American Month- 
ly Review of Reviews for November. 





Begin at the Right Place. 


This was written and printed be- 
fore the election; consequently we do 
not know the complexion of the Leg- 
islature, but we know one thing, and 
that is that notwithstanding the in- 
tegrity and honesty of the last Leg- 
islature have not been called in ques- 
tion, it will not do for the present 
one just elected to follow the exam- 
ple of its predecessor in the “mag- 
nificent” appropriations it makes. 
The former appropriations were a 
trifle too magnificent. A farmer ap- 
proached his merchant, with his ac- 
count about half paid in January, 
and asked for credit on the ground 
that he had been a liberal trader. 
“That is exactly your trouble, 
friend,’ the merchant said, “You 
have been a little too liberal.” It 
will be well for our lawmakers to pro- 
vide the funds before they appro- 
priate them, no matter how urgent 
the necessities of the case. There 
are some things that cannot suffer 
retrenchment. One of these is the 
public school system. We are just 
on the floodtide of a great education- 
al revival. The people have been 
awakened to the supreme duty of ed- 
ucating their children. It would be 
folly, nay, it would be criminal, to 
dash the chalice from the lips of the 
children just as they begin to drink. 
And it will be wisdom in the highest 
degree for our General Assembly to 
protect our child criminals by the 








establishment of a Reformatory. Let | 
these things be done before the knife 

is applied; after that the way will be | 
open for some heroic work.—Charity | 
and Children. 





DOESN’T RESPECT OLD AGE. 
It’s shameful when youth fails to 


King’s New Life Pills. They cut 
off maladies, no matter how severe 
and irrespective of old age. Dys- 
pepsia, Jaundice, Fever, Constipa- | 
tion all yield to this perfect Pill; 





25c. at all druggists. 





WEAK KIDNEYS AND 
BLADDER TROUBLE. 





Had to Pass Water Very Oft:nVay and Night 





Cured by the Great Kidney Remedy, Swamp-Root. 


Among the many famous cures 
of Swamp-Root reported in The 
Progressive Farmer, the one we 
publish this week for the benefit of 
our readers, speaks in the highest 
terms of the wonderful curative 
properties of this great kidney rem- 
edy. 





A. H. NOONEY. 
Dr. Kilmer & Co., 
N. Y 


Binghamton, 


About two years ago I had a very 
severe case of kidney and bladder 
trouble. The pain in the small of 
my back was so severe that I could 
not stand it to stay in one position 
more than a moment or two, and 
was obliged to pass water very often 
day and night. I tried medicines 
and doctors without getting relief. 
Noticing an advertisement in the 
Topeka State Journal of Swamp- 
Root, I determined to give it-a 


Sample Bottle of Swa 
SPECIAL NOTE.—Swamp-Root 


| trial and bought a bottle. By the 
'time I had finished the first bottle 
| the pain had entirely disappeared 
|from my back. The pain and fre- 
|quent desire to pass water ceased. 
| However, I continued to take the 
| medicine, using about six bottles in 
| all. That was over a year ago, and I 
|have had no return of the trouble 
since. 


AN Neorg 


Chief Engineer, 


State Capitol Building, 


: Topeka, Kan. 
Jan. 2d, 1902. 
Weak and unhealthy kidneys are 

responsible for more sickness and 
suffering than any other disease; 
therefore, when through neglect or 
other causes, kidney trouble is per- 
mitted to continue, fatal results are 
sure to follow. 

We often see a relative, a friend 
or an acquaintance apparently well, 
but in a few days we may be grieved 
to learn of their severe illness, or 
sudden death, caused by that fatal 
type’ of kidney trouble—Bright’s 
Disease. 

The mild and extraordinary effect 
of the world-famous kidney and blad- 
der remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, is soon realized. It stands 
the highest for its wonderful cures 
of the most distressing cases. A trial 
will convince any one—and you may 
have a sample bottle sent free by 
mail. 











mp-Root Free by Mail. 


has been tested in so mony ways, and 


has proven so successful in every case that a special arrangement has 
been made by which all readers of The Progressive Farmer who have not 
already tried it may have a sample bottle sent absolutely free by mail. 
Also a book telling all about Swamp-Root, and containing many of the 
thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from men and 
women who owe their good health, in fact their very lives, to the wonder- 


ful curative properties of Swamp-Root. 


In writing, be sure and men- 


tion reading this generous offer in The Progressive Farmer when sending 
your address to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 

If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need, you 
ean purchase the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug 


stores everywhere. 


Don’t make any mistake, but remember the name, 


Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the address, Binghamton, 


N. Y., on every bottle. 














In All the World td 

All the World JWANS’ AUGER 
Eor fence, telegraph and teleph 
prospecting for mineral, etc. 
Sizes 4 to 10in. $2. 50, 12in. $6, 








post holes, wells: 
J 






Sample at special price to intro- 
duce. Inquire of hardware or 
implement dealers, or write u 

for particulars. Used by United States Gov't. Address 


Iwan Bros., Dept. 5S, Streator, Ill. 


RUPTURE oo aero e cure 


Agents Wante 





no pay. ALEX. SPEIRS, Box 834, Westbrook, } | 


Maine. 


A Country School. 


Do you wish to put your boy or girl in 
a quiet, inexpensive school, in a healthy 
locality? The S:cond Annual Sessi nof 
such s scho 1 will begin September 2, 
1902, at Lemon Springs, in Moore County. 
Byard and tu:tion both for $7.00 per 
month. 

For further information, address 


MATTIE J. CALDWELL, 
Lemon Springs, N. C, 








whet he vontrary in the caseof De, MADISON INSTITUTE AND BUSINESS COLLEGE 


MALE AND FEMALE 








Tuition: From $1.50 to $3.00 Per Month. Fall Term {Begins Sept. 1, 1902. 


J. M. WEATHERLY, Principal, Madison, N. C. 
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CORRESPON DENC E 


OUR WASHINGTON 


LETTER. 





Department Matters, the Speakership, 
the Tariff, and the President’s Mes- 
sage. 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

Whether due to the personal influ- 

of President 


“high-pressure” 


ence Roosevelt, or to 
the 
times, there is undeniably an unusual 
energy exhibited in the éxccu 
partments of the government, 
a result a large 
nary work will have been concluded 


eysres ol the 
: ] 
tive de- 
and as 
amount of prelimi- 


and a number of important matters 


will be ready for the Con- 


See- 


action of 
gress when that body convenes. 
retary Hay has practically completed 
the treaty with Colombia, paving the 
way for the Panama Canal, and it 
will be signed within a week. Its 
consideration and ratification will be 
the first business to demand the at- 
tention of the Senate. Substantial 
progress is being made on the recip- 
rocal treaty with Cuba, 
nest effort will be made 
it during the remaining gortnight. 
The Pacifie eable, which the 
mercial Cable Company is supposed 


and an ear- 


to complete 
Com- 


to be laying, is not progressing with 
the smoothness that was anticipated, 
and it is regarded as likely that the 
matter will again come up for Con- 
gressional action of some sort. 

The Dawes Commission is rapidly 
completing its allotment of the lands 
of the Indian Territory, and further 
Congressional action will be called 
for by the Secretary of the Interior. 
Apart from administrative details, 
the tariff question is bound to cut an 


important figure during the ap- 
proaching session, and there are 


prospects of sharp lines being drawn 
in the controversy within the Repub- 
lican Party. It has been given out 
at the White House, in a semi-official 
way, without permission to quote, 
that the President will not urge any 
immediate revision of the tariff, and 
many of the Republican Senators and 
Representatives who have already 
come to Washington say that there 
On theother hand, See- 
retary Wilson told your correspond- 
ent this week that the people of the 
West were looking 
a diligent inquiry into the existing 
schedules, that “they do not believe 
that the tariff schedules are inspired 
like the’ Lord’s Prayer,” that “they 
are questioning whether the great 
combinations of capital may not have 
got beyond control, and whether cer- 
tain industries longer need the 
tection of the tariff.” 
tive Babeock, a prominent candidate 
for the speakership, and Representa- 


will be none. 


Congress for 


pro- 
Representa- 


tive Overstreet, of Indiana, say that 
the Republican Party pledged itself 


to “early tariff revision along Repub- 
lican lines,” that it was that pledge 
which won the cordial support of the 
West in the elections, 
that “the Republicans 
regard this pledge.” 


To some 


recent and 


cannot dis- 
extent the sharp contest 
for the speakership is the outgrowth 
of this division of opinion. 
sentative Dalzell, of 


Repre- 
Pennsylvania, 


cially 


who expects to receive 


of all the large manufacturing States 
of the East, freely says that he asks 
election on the ground of his high 


protection views and because he be- 


lieves that the people desire a speaker 


who is known to be sound on that 


question, which, being interpreted, 
means a speaker who will use his 
extensive power to prevent § any | 
change of the present schedules. Of | 


urse Representative 
tariff revision faction, 
of the 
Eastern politicians, Senator Spooner 
has declared himself in favor of Mr. 
Babc : 

The President has practically com- 


eprest nt the 


nd, to the great surprise 


eoek. 


pleted his message and ‘is at present 


enjoying a brief respite from official | 


duties, preparatory to the exhaustive 
accompanies a 
Of course 
the message will be kept secret until 
forwarded to Congress; nevertheless, 
it is possible to make some intelligent 
predictions in regard to its purport. 
The interesting features will 
be those clauses which deal with the 
tariff and the trusts. On both sub- 
jects Mr. Roosevelt will express him- 
self conservatively, but he will urge 
the adoption of a law in accordance 


which always 


— = 
WOrk 


short session of Congress. 


most 


with the policy outlined at Pittsburg 
by the Attorney General, and which 
it is believed would enable the De- 
Justice to institute legal 
‘ainst any corporation 


partment of 


proceedings ag 


so operated as to restrict trade and | 


competition, regardless of 
for which it was incor- 
While recommending the 
a permanent tariff 
commission, the President will espe- 
urge that such reduction of 
the schedules as may seem desirable 


destroy 
the purpose 
porated. 
institution of 


be accomplished by means of recip- 

roeal treaties with large consumers 
A. B. M. 

Nov. 15, 1902. 


of American 9 ae 
Washington, D. C., 





“John Mitchell; The Labor Leader 
the Man,” is the subject of a 

sketch in the November Review of 
Frank J. Warne. 


United Mine Work- 


and 


Reviews, by 
president of the 


ers represents the new type of labor | 


the support | 


Babeoeck will | 


The | 


A FEAST OF GOOD THINGS 

Prof. John Bach McMaster re- 
cently wrote to the editors of St. 
Nicholas: “Thank you very heartily 
for the pleasure and profit St. Nicho- 
las brings to my boys.” 


Boys—and girls—are very much 
| alike the world over. The delight 


and help that St. Nicholas is giving 

| to Professor MeMaster’s boys, and 
| thousands of other girls and boys, 
it holds for every girl and boy who 
ean understand English. 

Since the first number of St. Nich- 
| olas was’ published, nearly — thirty 
years ago, many weekly and monthly 
| publications for children have come 
| and gone, but St. Nicholas still holds 
its place, the unrivalled “prince of 
periodicals for young folks.” It was 
never more enjoyed by its readers 
than now, for in addition to the 
usual serial stories, short articles. 
ete., there is a department called 
“The St. Nicholas League,” in which 
the children themselves have an op- 
portunity to take part. There are 
said to be nearly fifty thousand chil- 
dren now belonging to the League, 
and prizes are given out each month 
for the best stories, poems, draw- 
ings and photographs sent in by the 
young members. Any reader of St. 
Nicholas may become a member. 

St. Nicholas announces for 1903 
“The Story of King Arthur,” written 
and illustrated by Iloward Pyle, a 
companion story to his famous ‘“‘Rob- 
in Hood,” but which readers of the 
manuscript think surpasses that in 
| the strength and interest of the nar- 
rative and beauty of the illustra- 


tions. Two short stories by Miss 
Aleott, written for her own little 
nieces and never before published, 


Nicholas, 
articles by 
Wiggs of the 
tuth MeEnery 


will soon appear in St. 
with other stories and 
the author of “Mrs. 
Cabbage Patch,” by 
Stuart, Frank Stockton, Clara 
Morris, and seores of other well- 
known writers. Nicholas makes 
a specialty of papers of informa- 
tion, richly illustrated articles on 
practical subjects, like the Navy 
Yard, the Assay Office, ete. 

The price of St. Nicholas is three 
dollars a year. The publishers an- 
nounce that new subscribers who be- 
gin with January may receive the 
November and December numbers 
free, and so begin the volume and 
get the commencement of all the 
serials. The publishers are The Cen- 
| tury Company, Union Square, New 


York. 
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'INCUBATOR 
Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H 








GOOD POSITION. 


PAY TUITION AFTER POSITION IS SECURED 


A worthy student from each postoftice may 
pay tuition without security after course js 
completed and position is secured. For “ Ap- 
plication Blank A” and catalog, address 
DRAUGHON’S PRAC be get BUS. COL: EGR, 
(write either place) } Nashville, Atlanta, St, 
Louis, Ft. Worth, Little Rock, Montgomery 
Galveston or Shreveport. ' 












moke House. Smoke meat 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE, 
Made from hickory wood. Gives delicious flavor, 
Che _ r, ¢leaner than old way. Send for cir. 
cular, E. Krauser & Bro., Milton, Pa, 





Sewing Machines 


Direct From VPaectory at Pactcry Prices, 





We can deliver you a New Cham pion Ball- 
bearing Drop-head Sewing Machine at any 
railroad station forsSi8.25. Similar machines 
are sold by agents at $45.00 to $50.00. We 
guarantee for ten years. Have same Ma- 
chine with cheaper cabinet, not ball-bearing, 
for $16.00, Send order with cash to 

W. H. WORTH & CO., Raleigh, N. C. 





We promptly obtain U.S. and Foreign 


Send act sketch or photo of invention for 
freereport on patentability. For free book, 


ioc! TRADE” MARKS i 


OPPOSITE: U-! PATENT 0 OFFICE. 
WASHINGTON: D.C. 








leader, as contrasted with the “agi- 
tator” of a few years ago. Mr. | 


Mitchell’s 


e > 
miners 


masterly 


cause has made every 


conduct of the 


one 


eager to know more about the man | 


and his record than the newspapers 
told. Mr. Warne 


well repays a reading. 


have This sketch by 





To Make Cows Pay, use Sharpless Cream 
Separators. 


Cat. 285 free. W. Chester, Pa. 
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VELVET BEANS! 


The Greatest Soil Enricher. 
Follows small grain aud melons without @ 
cultivation, or cheaply cultivated in rows, 
Matures seed in extreme southern states, 
For seed and full information write e 
& Chambliss, e 
Ocala, Florida, rs 
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Monroe Bankers, 


SSCS SOCO OH 





HtP 
YOUR 


ano SHEEP PELTS 10 


MoMILLAN FUR & WOOL GO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


RITE:FOR CIRCULARS 


ait 





Book “Business Dairying” and | 


From now until January 1, 


ry Farmer in North Cardi 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 


#DROGRESSIVE 
FARMER. 


1903, every Subscriber whose name is now— 


October 14, 1902—On the subscription list is requested to see his neighbors, and 


and s:cure their subscription. 


Every sub criber sending in new subscriptions under this propo ition will 
receive credit tor same on his or her subscription account as follows: 


| For one new subscriber and $1.00, 3 months, 
For two new subscribers and $2.00, 6 months 
For three new subscribers and $3.00, 12 months. 


At the same time any person now on our list, may send in on his own account 
before December 1, (902, the sum of $3.00 and get credit for 4 years. 
Let every one try his hand. All together now and the thing is doze. Samples 


sent if desired. 


Drop us a list of names. 


Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE. FARMER, 


| RALEIGH, 





N.C. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


Out of Touch. 


BY JEAN H. WATSON. 
Only a smile, yes, only a smile 
That 2 woman o’erburdened 
eriet 
Expected from you: ’twould have 
given her relief, 
For her heart ached sore the while; 


with 


But feary and cheerless she went 
away, 

Jocause, as it happened, that very 
day, 

You were “out of touch” with your 
Lord. 


Only a word, yes, only a word 
That the Spirit’s small voice whis- 
pered, “Speak ;” 


blessed and weak, 

you were meant to 
stirred 
To courage, devotion and love anew, 


Whom have 


awful conditions prevailing in Is- 
rael as a solemn warning to the peo- 
ple of Judah to refrain from the 
sins which had brought such ruin 
upon their sister nation. 

The Drunkards of Ephraim.— 
Amid the many-sins of which the 
people of Israel were guilty that of 
drunkenness is singled out for spe- 
cial reprobation at this point in the 
There are ref- 
other 


prophet’s teaching. 
erences to this iniquity in 


places of the Old Testament, which | 
show that indulgence in strong drink | 
' was one of the erying evils of the 


time. Intemperance is a most pro- 


lifie vice, and the conditions preva- 


| lent in the kingdom of Israel show 
But the worker passed onward un- | 


that it had brought forth among that 
people the fearful train of misery 


| which it is ever wont to do. 


Because when the message came to | 


you, 
You were “out of touch” with your 
Lord. 


Only a note, yes, only a note 
To a friend in a distant land; 
The Spirit said, “Write,” but then 
you had planned 
Some different work, and you thought 
Tt mattered little. 
*Twould have saved a soul from sin 
and woe, 
You were “out of touch” with your 
Lord. 


Only a song, yes, only a song, 
That the Spirit said, “Sing to- 
night ; 
Thy’ voice is thy Master’s 
ehased right ;”’ 


pur- 


But you thought, “’Mid this motley 


throng 
not. to sing of 
gold” — 
And the heart that your words might 
have reached grew cold. 
You were “out of touch” with you 


Lord. 


I care the city of 


Only a day, yes, only a day! 


But oh! can you guess, my friend, | 


Where the influence reaches, and 
where it will end 
Of the hours that you 
away ¢ 
The Master’s command is, “Abide in 
Me,” 
And fruitless and 
vice be 
Tf “out of touch” with your Lord. 
—The Interior. 


vain will your ser- 


NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 23. 





World’s Temperance Lesson. 
Isaiah 28 :1-7,. 

Golden 

erred through wine. 


Text.—They also 


Isaiah 28:7. 


perance Sunday, and the lesson we 
are to study has been seleeted with 
reference to that fact. 

The Situation.—The 
words of assigned for our 
study were spoken at a eritieal pe- 
riod. 


] storical 
Tsaiah 


The northern kingdom of Is- 
rael, which is called by the name of 
the single tribe Ephraim in the text 
of our lesson, was already invaded by 
the hostile forees of the Assyrians, 
who were laying waste the country, 
soon to fall 
control, Isaiah was prophesying at 
Jerusalem, the capital of Judah, 


under their complete 


where king Hezekiah was upon the 
throne. 


The prophet points to the 


The Cure for Drunkenness.—Many 
cures have been suggested for the 


| drunkard, but there is only one sure 


| remedy. 


God’s saving grace alone 


/ can redeem humanity from the curse 


of intemperance. What is needed to 


| win a man or woman from the love 


of strong drink is a changed heart, 


| filled with the love of Jesus Christ. 


You did not know | 


frittered | 


have | 


The Crown of Glory and Diadem 
of Beauty.—Beside the dark picture 
presented by Isaiah there rises an- 

| other picture that is full of light and 
| beauty. It is the picture of the 
| Lord, whom the prophet describes 
as “a erown of glory” and “a diadem 
| of beauty” unto the residue of his 
people. Isaiah is ever thankful for 
the remnant of God’s people who are 
true to the Lord of hosts. 
| be thankful for all those, who, in this 





So let us | 


age of luxury, when intemperance is | 


all too prevalent an evil, are true to 
their God, and stand firm against all 
temptation, faithful to the end. 





About Ready to Settle Down. 


“That old man goin’ by,” said the 


landlord of the tavern at Yaphank 

| to the summer man, indicating with 

_a jerk of his thumb a bent and time- 

| worn figure that was doddering down 

| the village street, “is Uncle Zimri 
Tarpy. He’s lived here all his life— 
‘most eighty-six years.” 

“TI’m!” commented the city man, 
_with mild facetiousness. 
like it here pretty well by this time?’ 

“Oh, yes; he says he guesses he’ll 
make this village his permanent res- 


idence.” —Smart Set. 





the greater blessing, just as the hand 


strong oak lets go its hold on the 
blade of grass it had gathered.—Phil- 
lips Brooks. 





Turner’s North Carolina Almanac, 
sixty-sixth edition, for 1903, pub- 
lished by Enniss Publishing Com- 
pany, Raleigh, N. C., is on our table. 
Turner’s Almanac is an old and es- 
tablished State institution, and be- 
cause of its reliability, is popularly 
styled the “Old Reliable.” It is a 
very useful publication, and com- 
mends itself to all our people. Price, 
only 10 cents, and for sale by mer- 
chants, postmasters, druggists, ete., 
all over the State, or by the pub- 
lishers, Enniss Publishing Company, 
| Raleigh, N. C. 


that reaches out to grasp the great, | 


“He must | 


Lesser things will drop out as the | 
| hand closes upon the larger duty or | 

The fourth Sunday in November | 
has been set apart as a World’s Tem- | 


This cut is not the 
machine but sim- 
ply shows the man 
ner of fastening 
the steel rope to 
the orem We 
lyo 


















Yellow Pine Stumps 
or Trees. 


~ Our new 2-Horse 
a 





cannot te u 
all about it SS Hawkeye 
here. Our cat: is built for that pur- 


pose 


wore shows and does it 


Full Line of rapid! 
é y and cheap- 
stump. iy. * —— = 
. i p wi Du. ° 
testimonials, Write for our free stumps will pall al 


76 page illustrat- 
ed catalogue. 


oc. most anything else. It 
is being used by many 
planters and most of 


prices, etc. It 
will surprise 
an 


i » the leading R. R. and 
inte rest levee contractors. It 
you. has 3 times the power 


inary work and pulls 
acres ata setting. 


Milne Mfg. Go, 
878 Eighth St., 
Monmouth, Ub 


FRUIT TREES. 





Peach and Apple Trees, Only 6 Cents Each. 


Order now before the choicest trees are gone. 


NEW AND RARE APPLES. 

Yellow Transparent, Pride of North 
Carolina, Lute’s Great Keeper, Esther, 
Angel’s Favorite, Shannon, Ark. Black, 
Coffee’s Seedling, Albemarle Pippin, 
Mammoth Black swig, Paragon, Gragg, 
Rebel, John’s F. Winter, Catawba’s Ha- 
vor, Grimes’ Golden. 

SELECT AFPLES. 

May, Red June, Summer Rose, Early 
Harvest, Astrachan, Yellow June, Early 
Ripe, Summer Queen, Summer P’rm’n, 
Maryland, Maiden Blush, Horse, Red 
Cheese, Sine Qua Fon, Buckingham, 
Baltimore Red, Bonum. Merit, Gloria 
Mundi, Golden Russet, Harper’s Seed- 
ling, Sherrill, Edwards, Stevenson’s Win- 
ter, Blackburn, Wine Sap, Vandever, 


Washington, Ives’ Seedling, Concord, 
Moore’s Early, Moore’s Diamond, Nia- 
gara, Warden, Mertha A.. 
At 15 cents each: James, Scuppernong. 
At 20 cents, Green Mountain. 


Currants, 5 cents. 
Fay’s Prolific, White Grade, Cherry. 





SEEDS FOR FALL PLANTING. 


CLOVER SEED: 
Crimson, CHOC ....<066..0<scecsssee $2.65 per bush. 
5. as 
























> : : ate im- Late Crimson sensvacsnay: OU 
Keener Seedling, Limbertwig Red, Lim White Blooming Crimso1 5.2 
bertwig Royal, Mississippi, Virginia Red, £00... 535 =O 
Beauty, Gulley, Ben Davis, Shockley, Red, prime 6.50 
Yates, Nansemond Beauty, Golden Win- ce Sg om 
ter, Yadkin Beauty, Nickajack, North Savion. ROO et pips e 
Carolina Keeper, Red Beitigheimer, Del- | Lucern or Alfalfa... 7.60 «& 
7: 
rr 
owas Red Winte GRASS SEED: 
B APPLES. THIMOLNY, GROG, ccssscesscssssveses 2.00 bed 
L EL CRA LE Orchard, prime... 1.80 ak 
Red Siberian, Transcendent. Orchard, choice... 190 =“ 
‘ * Tall Meadow Oat 1.90 ae 
NEW AND RARE PEACHES. : kentucky Blue, fancy ceil “x ae “6 
Victor, Sneed, Triumph, Admira, Red Top or Herds, prime, in —— 
bas SOPVONE ese csctssnnasasteskeossssnenssone 27 
Dewey, Greensboro, Crosby, Championl | Rea Top br iierds, fancy: 
Amelia, Susquehannah Lady Ingold, GIGBT, OK MD scccccesiacescesseeese 7 per fb. 
Lemon Cling, Salway, Huit, Matthews’ ° Pra erg Rye = per bush. 
: ~ P alian Rye.. ok ome 
Beauty, Elberta, Everbearing, Emma, OMGING (co scascccsicsvstscaatscanictapaanesys ld4c. per b. 


Bell of Georgia, Carman, Bakara No. 3, 

Anne’s Perfection, Gordon. SEED WHEAT—Beardless varieties: 
Fultz.... $1.15 per bush. 
Red } 1.10 as 









SELECT PEACHES. 


: : : Bi Blue Sten ples 1.20 

Amsden, Alexandria, Beatrice, Early | beardless Fulcaster...........0.. 10° « 

Louise, Early Rivers, Flatters St. John, Currells Prolific . 125 « 
BVVORG- TOENE,, ciasscscsnessssssoeesee F 





George IV., Foster, Red Rareripe, Craw- 


ford’s Early, Crawford’s Late, Chinese | Bearded Varities— 











Cling, O. M. Free, O. M. Cling, General Bearded Fulcaster...........00008 15. «48 
Green, Wonderful, Indian, Health Cling, Dietz Mediterranean............. 12 
Stump the World, Steady, Picquit’s Late. [SEED OATS: 
Eaton’s Golden, Scott’s October. | Va. Winter, or Turf, Trade 

| CS Se cease basuehneekt 73 sad 

| Va. Winter, or Turf, choice. —.68 ss 

Pear Trees, 10, 1234 and fifteencents | Red Rust Proof, choice........., 53 

each, according to size. From 3 to 4feet | ONION hampers 15¢c. each; 


SETS—Bushel 
barrels 2Uc, each. 


Io cents; from 4 to 5 feet 12% cents; 









. Yellow DanveQ5 ...........0cccccsecn $1.60 per bush. 

from 5 to 7 feet 15 cents. Sliver SKID... csccsesace ive ee “ 

Wilder Early, Early Harvest, Cle oe Yellow Potato, small..... --. 2.50 & 

ilder Karly, Marly fiarvest, CiappsS | yellow Potato, memium...... 200 « 

Favorite, Bartlett, Lincoln Coreless, Ja- | White Multiplier or Potato... 2.25  “ 
pan Golden Russet, Koonce, Seckel, Le- | White Pearl, specially re- 
ae d i ae | commended for fall 

| Conte, Garber, Kieffer, Duchess, Ver- SOMMRAT IA. .ccsscessercisasocanseas 250 4 

mont Beauty, Magnolia. 

21 bushel or 100-pound cotton sacks for clo- 
ver, timothy and fancy herds grass, 15 cts. 
each, extra; prices of other needs include 

S nts each, |} sacks. Prices subject to market fluctuations. 

Cherry Trees, 15 cent | Cabbage, turnip, and all other seeds at 
May Duke, Early Richmond, Dye- | market prices. Granulated sugar, $4.55 per 
house, Governor Wood, Reine Hortense, | - -* A ye Sade, ie us. Kens, Ve cts. Lond 
: “year prea ro Bigs aban ». Best Leaf Lard, in teirces, 11% ets. per bb. 
Windsor, Centennial, Yellow Spanish, | Other quantities and qualities in proportion. 
Montmorenci, Black Tartarian, Back | Tobacco, Snuff, etc., at market prices. Load- 


ed shells, powder and shot at wholesale 
prices, by the 1,000, keg and sack. 

Orders of all Alliancemen or ex-Alliance- 
men, Who contributed to the Business Agency 
Mulberries 12% cents each. Fuse. pag Let me know your wants 

“5 + ‘ |} and | will get prices. 
Downing Everbearinz, Black English, Order Cane Mills and, Evaporators now. 
$ t ic 7 Corn tluskers and Shredders at lowest prices, 
White English. | Star Pea Hullera specialty. Fruit Trees at 
| whelesale prices. Wagons, Carts, Buggies, 
| Harness, ete., etc. Pianos, Organs and Sew- 
| ing Machines, 
| Give mea list of your wants and I will get 
you prices. 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A, 


105 West Martin Street, 
Academy of Music Building, 
RALEIGH, N. C, 


Eagle, Ostheime. 





Plums, 15 cents each. 

Wild Goose, Abundance, Kelsery Ja- 
pan, German Prune, Burbank, Green 
Gage, Damson, Satsuma, Washington. 


Grapes, at 7% cents each. 
Perkins, Empire, Brighton Lady, Lady 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 





‘‘ The Life for Me.’’ 
(A Song.) 


When summer smiles and dimples 
sweet, 
And skies are fair and blue; 
When all the earth is gay with flow- 
ers 
Of radiant shade and hue; 
When birds and bees and butterflies 
Are out at work and play, 
And all the fresh and busy world 
Goes singing on its way— 
Oh, then in summer’s scented air 
How happy I can be! 
The pleasant, careless outdoor life— 
Oh, that’s the life for me! 


When winter frowns and puts his 
cheeks, 
And bitter north winds blow; 
When springtime sleeps beneath-the 
shroud 
Of cold and glistening snow; 
When dull and chill the sunset fades, 
And stars gleam far and bright, 
And living creatures shelter seek 
From winter’s cheerless night— 
With friends and work and books 
beloved, 
How happy I can be! 
The cozy, cheery life at home— 
Oh, that’s the life for me! 
—Maria Elsie Ball, in the Novem- 
ber St. Nicholas. 





A Lesson in Astronomy. 


Formerly it was thought that the 
stars were immovably fixed in the ce- 
lestial sphere, whence they were nam- 
ed “fixed” stars, in distinction from 
the planets or “wanderers.” It is now 
well known that all the stars are 
rushing through space in all direc- 
tions with terrific speed, the sun and 
the solar system along with the rest. 

The great mass of these heavenly 
bodies and the absence of any atmos- 
phere to impede their progress makes 
possible velocities that are utterly in- 
comprehensible to the human mind, 
for we have nothing on earth with 
which to compare them. 

The flight of a rifle bullet seems to 
us very swift. In the depths of space, 
however, worlds and suns are rushing 
hither and thither in ordered harm- 
ony at rates occasionally a hundred 
times as swift. And yet, even in the 
course of many centuries, they do not 
seem to have changed their positions, 
so far as the ordinary observer would 
be able to discover. 

Nevertheless it is certain that they 
do change their positions toward 
each other, for even if it were not 
otherwise known that they are in 
motion, careful observation and com- 
parison with star maps made long 
ago have shown variations of posi- 
tion in a large number of stars. 

These stars are so far away that 
no matter how swiftly they move 
through space their movement across 
our sky would be almost impercepti- 
ble. 

Many of the stars have been so 
carefully studied that astronomers 
are able to prepare maps indicating 
their rciative positions in the ages 
past and in the ages to come as well. 

FOR INTERNAL AND EXTER- 


NAL applications we have found 
Perry Davis’ Painkiller of great 





value and we can recommend it for 
colds, rheumatism or fresh wounds 
and bruises.—Christian Era. 
substitutes. 


Avoid 








In the Big Dipper group, for in- 
stance, which is in a general way re- 
ceding from the solar system, five of 
the bright stars are moving across 
the sky in one direction and the oth- 
er two in a direction almost opposite, 
so that in the far away future there 
wil] be a time when no Big Dipper 
will grace the sky and rouse the 
wonder of mortal childhood. 

On the basis of the present knowl- 
edge of the universe it has been 
shown by mathematical calculation | 
that 25 miles a second is the limit 
of velocity that could be attained by 
a body approaching the center of the 
universe if influenced by the attrac- 
tion of the known heavenly bodies 
alone. 

The speed of most of the stars 
whose motion has been studied is 
much less than half as great. Never- 
theless there are many whose velocity 
is very much more rapid. Several of 
the dipper group are receding at a 
rate of over 40 miles a second, or 
nearly 150,000 miles an hour, and 
there are many others moving with 
equal swiftness. 

Rapid as is their flight through 
space, there are at least two others 
that leave them far behind. Arctu- 
rus, the famous red star in the con- 
stellation Bootes, must be traversing 
space at the tremendous speed of 
something like 40,000 miles an hour. 
Yet in the course of three centuries 
he shifts his position in the firma- 
ment less than the apparent diameter 
of the moon. 

The swiftest of all the stars, so far 
as is at present known, is an unim- 
portant one named in the star cata- 
logues 1830 Groombridge. Often he 
is called “the runaway star,” and the 
name is well merited. 

Whence he comes and whither he 
goes none can tell. All that is known 
is that he is covering space at the 
tremendous and utterly inconceiva- 
ble velocity of nearly 700,000 miles 
an hour. 

Even with this awful speed, eight 
times more swift than anything as- 
tronomers can account for, his move- 
ment across the sky is not marked. 
If he were traveling around the earth 
in a distinct orbit it would require a 
period of 185,000 years to complete 
one revolution and so pass entirely 
around the firmament.—Chicago 
Record. 





How One Man Chooses Boys. 


A gentleman who has charge of 
200 boys in a large department store 


of his bringing up and the stuff that 
is in him. As to appearance, I look 
at once for these things: Polished 
shoes, clean clothes and clean finger 
nails. Good clothes are not requi- 
sites. A boy’s clothes may be ragged, 
his shoes have holes in them, yet his 
appearance may still give evidence 
of a desire to be neat. I will not em- 
ploy a cigarette smoker if I know it. 
As for reference, a boy’s teacher is 
the best reference that he can have. 
The recommendation which a good 
boy in our employ gives a boy apply- 
ing for a position always receives 
marked consideration.” 





Two Days’ Labor in a Ditch. 


The second President of the 
United States—John Adams—used 
to relate the following incident, 
showing how a wise father conquered 
a boy’s disinclination to study: 

When I was a boy I used to study 
Latin grammar; but it was dull, and 
I hated it. My father was anxious 
to send me to college, and therefore 
I studied the grammar till I could 
stand it no longer; and, going to my 
father, I told him that I did not like 
to study, and asked for some other 
employment. 

My father said, “Well, John, if 
Latin grammar does not suit you, 
try ditching—perhaps that will. My 
meadow yonder needs a ditch, and 
you may put by Latin and try that.” 

This seemed a delightful change, 
and to the meadow I went. But soon 
I found ditching harder than Latin, 
and the first forenoon was the long- 
est I ever experienced. That day I 
ate the bread of labor, and glad was 
I when night came on. That night 
I made some comparison between 
Latin grammar and ditching, but 
said not a word about it. 

I dug next forenoon, and wanted 
to return to Latin at dinner, but it 
was humiliating, and I could not do 
it. At night toil conquered pride; 
and, though it was one of the sever- 
est trials I ever had in my life, I 
told father that if he.chose I would 
go back to Latin grammar. 

He was glad of it, and if I have 
since gained any distinction, it has 
been owing to the two days’ labor in 
that ditch. 





The Outlook learned from one who 
was present at the final conference 
of the mine operators and the State 
officials of Pennsylvania and New 
York, that it was the threat to en- 
force the law of Pennsylvania, which 


forbids railroads from owning mines, 
which made the operators yield to the 





loves to talk about boys. 
“How do you choose your boys?” 
was asked. 


“My first question is, ‘Where is the | 


boy? You see, it all depends upon 
the boy himself. You can judge the 
boy better from his appearance, his 
manner, his dress and the way_ he 
comes into an office than from any 
description of him. 

forth in little things 





you can’t hide 


it. I take boys by what you might | 
almost term first impressions. I have | 
‘sized him up’ before he enters the | 
office, the respectful and self-respect- | 


ing way in which he meets my look 
and questions, and gives me an idea 


Character shows | 


| reasonable and just request of the 
| miners for arbitration. 


WILL INVESTIGATE. 


| A remarkable case comes to light 
at Elizabeth, W. Va. An old man 
there by name of G. W. Roberts 
had long suffered with incurable 
eancer. Everybody believed his case 
hopeless until he used Electric Bit- 
ters and applied Bucklen’s Arnica 
Salve. The treatment cured him 
completely. Now everybody who 
knows of it is investigating Electric 
Bitters. It exerts a mighty power to 
expel biliousness, Kidney and Liver 
troubles, and it’s a wonderful tonic 
for run-down systems. Don’t fail to 
try it. Only 50c. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed by all druggists. 











Every mother can have, free, our 
book on the disorders of children— 


stomach troubles, worms, etc. It will 


save many a medical bill. It teaches 
the use of 


FREY’S 
VERMIFUGE 


A remedy especially adapted to the 
delicate stomach of childhood. It has 
cured children for 50 years, Bottle by 
mail, 25 cents. 


E. & S. FREY, BALTIMORE, MD. 








NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE. 


President—W B. Fleming Ridgeway, War- 
ren County. 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, Salisbury, 
Rowan ¢ ounty. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business 
Agent—T. B. Parker, Raleigh, Wake County. 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland 
County. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. 
Mitchell, Walter, Wayne County. 

Chaplain—Rev. W. 8S. .Mercer, Moyock, 
Currituck Coupty. 

Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, 
Guilford County. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, 
Beaufort County. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A, 
Graham, Machpelah, L ncoln County. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh. 
W.B. Fleming, Ridgeway. 
John G:aham, Warrenton. 
Dr. J. E. Pe:son, Pikeville. 
Thomas J. Oldham, Teer. 


JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, 


John Graham, Chairman, Warrenton, 
H. T. Jones, Goldsboro, 
J.K. Hughes, HillJsbo o, 





AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION. 
Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh. 
Agriculturist—C. W. Burkett, West Raleigh. 
Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Ral- 
eigh. 
Chemist—W. A. Withers. 





STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


President—J. Van Lindley, Pomona, 

Vice-President—O. W. Blackrall, Kittrell. 

Secretary and Treasurer—T. K. Bruner, 
Raleigh. 

Executive Committee—J. Van Lindley, 
Chairman, J F. Gulliver, B von Herff, O. W. 
Biacknall, T. K. Bruner, Franklin Sherman, 
P. H. Keck, Moses Cone. 

District Vice-Pre:idents—W L. Baxter, 
Ridgeway; Geo. N. Ives, Newport; Wm. 
Cole, “aynesville; P. H. Beck, Southern 
Pines; Moses Coue, blowing Rock. 





STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
President—J. A. Long, Roxboro. 
Secretary—J. E. Pogue, Kaleigh. 
Trrasurer—C, B. Denson, Raleigh. 





FARMERS’ STATE ASSOCIATION, 


President—R. H. Speight, Wrendale. 

Secretary-Treasurer—T. B. Parker, Raleigh. 

Executive Committee—J Bryan Grimes, 8. 
L. Patterson and E. F. Lamb. 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


8. L. Patterson, ex efficio, Chairman. 

District Members:—(l) J. B. Coffield, Eve- 
retts; (2) E. L. Daughtridge, Rocky Mount; 
(83) Wm. Dunn, Newbern; (4) C. N. Allen, 
Auburn; (5) J. S. Cuninghan, Cuningham; 
(6) A. T. McCallum, Red Springs; (7) J. P. 
McRae, Laurinburg; (8) P. B. Kennedy, Dal- 
tonia; (9) W. A. Gr ham, Machpelah; (10) A. 
Cannon, Hors: Shoe, 

Howard Browning, Littleton. 

J.R Joyce, Reidsville, 

G. E. Flow, Monroe, 

J.C. Ray, Boone. 


OFFICERS, 


8. L. Patterson, Commissioner, 

T. K. Bruner, Secretary. 

B. W. Kilgore, State Chemist 

Tait Butler, State Veterinarian. 

Franklin Sherman, Jr., Entomologist. 
Gerald McUarthy, Hotanist and Biologist. 
H. H. Brimley, Naturalist and Curator. 
Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh. 
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“WOMAN’S WORK 
he Emergency Rhyme. 


If poisoned, take mustard or salt, 
tablespoon 

In cup of warm water, and swallow 
right soon. 

For burns put dry soda and wet ban- 
dage, too; 

If blistered, then oil and dry flannel 
will do; 

In children’s convulsions warm baths 
are the rule 

(With castor oil dose, too), but keep 
the head cool. 

Give syrup of ipecac when croup’s in 
store; 

For fainting, stretch patient right 
out on the floor; 

To soak in hot water is best for a 
sprain— 

Remember these rules, and ’twill save 
you much pain. 


—H. H. Baldwin. 








You Should Bear in Mind. 


That a pound of lean beef and a 
quart of milk contain about the same 
amount of nourishment, but the 
meat, although it costs more, is 
more valuable for food, as it contains 
the nutrients in more suitable pro- 
portion. 

That the popular notion that “fish 
is a brain food” is a mistake, for 
eminent physiologists tell us that fish 
no more than any other nitrogenous 
food contributes to brain growth and 
development. All nitrogenous foods, 
such as fish, meat, eggs, and so on, 
repair the waste tissues of the body, 
but fish is of no more importance 
than the others. 

That ham has a much better flavor 
if it is boiled for one hour and then 
baked two hours, with brown sugar 
sprinkled over it for the last fifteen 
minutes. 

That hollowed out apples or beets 
make artistic and pretty cups to hold 
salad. 


That four or five ounces of sugar 
is all that an adult in good health 
should eat with impunity in the 
course of a day. 

That corn meal is an excellent food 
for winter, as it contains so much 
fat, and when eggs and milk are ad- 
ded to it, it has a high nutritive 
value. 

That fruit, to be appetizing and 
luscious, should be kept in a cool, 
dry place and not on ice. 

That a very pleasing addition to 
the ordinary nut cake is a cup of 
raisins. 

That the use of a thermometer on 
the oven of a practical woman is an 
assurance of success in baking. 

That baking powder biscuits re- 
quire much more heat than bread; 





440 degrees Fahrenheit is right for 
biscuit, while a temperature of 380 
degrees is better for bread. 

That sour milk and soda make a | 
more delicate devil’s food cake than | 
the sweet milk and baking powder. | 

That the success of whipped cream | 
depends upon the fact that the dish, | 
the beater and the cream are thor- | 
oughly chilled in advance. 

That jelly keeps much better if 
hot paratiine is poured over each 
tumbler than when 
Paper. 


That although “hunger is the best | 


covered with 


| of the normal, and 


sauce,” a daintly garnished dish is 
the next best. 

That cream sauce'is very much 
improved by a thorough beating. 

That potato salad is much more 
savory if mixed with the salad dress- 
ing while hot. 

That white grapes, asparagus tips 
and English walnuts with whipped 
cream dressing, make a novel and 
dainty salad. 

That there is more need of com- 
mon sense in culinary science than 
is ordinarily supposed, because we 
cannot become a strong people men- 
tally unless our physical beings are 
well nourished.—What to Eat. 





- 


To Walk Gracefully. 


It is a rare thing to see a woman 
walk well, and the fault lies with the 
failure to teach her how. A girl is 
taught to dance, to ride and to swim, 
but since walking is the natural 
means of locomotion she is allowed 
to perform it in her own natural way, 
and to be natural is, unfortunately, 
not always to be graceful. 

A long, swinging gait, in which 
the arms, swinging backward and 
forward like pendulums, play as im- 
portant a part as the legs, or a small, 
mincing pace, that no one else can 
manage to keep in step with, is far 
from graceful. To walk with. the 
entire body in active motion or with 
the body motionless and the head 
and neck stretched forward, as 
though to lead the way, is equally 
ugly. In graceful walking there is 
no stiffness and but little motion. 
The body is held erect; the shoulders 
well back, the chest expanded, the 
abdomen in, and one steps out firm 
and true, putting each foot, slightly 
pointed outward, not directly in 
front of the other but not to one 
side, placing the ball of the foot on 
the ground and allowing the weight 
of the body to rest thereon for a 
fraction of a second, then raising 
the body on it toward the toe before 
the following with the other foot. 

Practice this method if you would 
walk well. It may in reading seem 
complicated, but it is in reality very 
simple, and with a little practice one 
soon acquires the art.—Selected. 





One-Sided Women. 


The woman who gives her entire 
attention to any one pursuit does 
so at the risk of spiritual loss to 
herself; no matter if it is home- 
making, housekeeping, care of chil- 
dren, business, self-cultivation in 
any form, religion; her relations 
with life in general are thrown out 
her power is 
weakened. Too great development 
in any direction. to the exclusion of 
everything else makes a one-sided 
character, usually unlovely and un- 
loving. An all-round experience in 
life begets love and sympathy for 
others, and is the very best teacher 
we can have.—Exchange. 








MONTH AFTER MONTH a cold 
sticks, and seems to tear holes in 
your throat. Are you aware that 


even a stubborn and long-neglected 
cold is cured with Allen’s Lung Bal- 
Cough and worry no longer. 


sam ¢ 








INCHESTER 


“NEW RIVAL” | 


FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 


Give these shells a thorough trial, and you will find them to ke as 
nearly perfect as experience, ingenuity, brains and equipment can 
make them. They are made with the Winchester patent corrugated 
head, which has made Winchester “‘Leader’? and ‘‘ Repeater”? 
Smokeless Powder Shells so popular and satisfactory. Winchester 
Pactory-Loaded “‘ New Rival” Shells are thoroughly waterproof, 
and are loaded by exact machinery with the standard brands of 
powder, shot and wadding which-makes them uniform and reliable. 


Shoot Them and Yowll Shoot Well 











Winter Turf Oats. 


2 TO 500 BUSHELS VIRGINIA WINTER TURF OATS FOR SEED 
2,000 BUSHELS TEXAS RAISED R. P. OATS. 

1,000 BUSHELS OKLAHOMA RAISED R. P, OATS. 

100 BARRELS MULLETS, 100 pounds guaranteed to every barrel. 
900 ROLLS 2 POUND BAGGING. 

2,200 BUNDLES COTTON TIES. 


We are also General Agents in North and South Carolina for the 

ACME PEANUT ROASTER. $17.50 is the price delivered at 
your station. The Retail Store could hardly afford to be without 
one, as they are big money-makers. Write for our circular de- 
scribing this Roaster. 


D. lh. Gore Co., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS AND DRUG SUNDRIES, 
WILMINGTON, N.C. 





118 to 124 N. Water Street, - - - - A = 





Circular of Information Free! 


Winter Courses in Agriculture and Dairying, 


LASTING TEN WEEKS—JANUARY 2 TO MARCH Io, 1993. 
Whole Cost of Either Course, THIRTY DOLLARS! 


These courses are for farmers, old or young; they are 
practical; they are designed for those who are inter- 
ested in Agriculture and Farm Life. They are to the 
Farmer what a Medical School is to the Doctor. Noth- 
ing wiil pay the YOUNG FARMER BETTER THAN THIS 
TRAINING AND EDUCATION. 


No Examinations Required 
BOARD, ROOM, BOOKS, Etc., FOR 
WHOLE COURSE BUT $30.00. 3: : 

Master Your Business, Don’t Let Your Business Master You! 


A circular of information giving full description of 
| the courses by addressing the Professor of Agriculture, 


A. & M. COLLEGE, Raleigh, W. C. 








Stock Raising 

Dairy Farming 
Veterinary Medicine 
Entomology 

Soil Study 

Farm Crops 

Farm Chemistry 
Care of Boilers and Engines | | 
Feeds and Feeding 
Breeds and Breeding 
Stock Judging 














Offer Extra Special. . 


HON. W. J. BRYAN, twice candidate for the Presidency, has many warm 
admirers and well-wishing friends in North Carolina who no doubt take or 
would like to subscribe for a paper owned and edited by Mr. Bryan. 


THE COMMONER _!sThat Paper. + 


The subscription price is only $1.00 per year. By special arrangement we are 
authorized to take subscriptions as follows: 


The Commoner alone per Year........eceeees $ 
The Progressive Farmer alone per year...... 1.00 


The Commoner | A 
The Progressive Farmer Together one year S : 


This applies to new or renewal subscriptions for either paper. Your sub- 
criptions will be entered or extended on both mailing lists on receipt of 
$1.00. Send ?'' orders, giving name and address plainly written, to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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FARMER. 


Published Weekly at Raleigh, N. C. 








OFFICE: - ~ 106 WEST MARTIN STREET. 





SU BSC RIPTION RATES: 
Single subscription, 1 year 
Single subscription, 6 months.. 
Trial subscription,.3 MONtCDB............cccsseee 








SUBSCRIPTION RULES: 

Be sure to give both old and new addresses 
in ordering change of postoffice. 

W hen sending your renewal be sure to give 
exactly the name on label and postoffice to 
which the copy of paper you receive is sent. 

All business correspondence should be ad- 


dressed to, and all checks and money orders | 
made payable to, “THE PROGRESSIVE FAR- | 


MER, Raleigh, N.C. 

Disc ONTINUANCES.—If a subscriber wishes 
his copy of the paper discontinue d at expira- 
tion of subscription, notice to that effect 
should be sent us. Without such notice, to 
continue taking the paper from the mails is 
become responsible for payment of subscrip- 
tion, and all arrearages must be paid when 
paper is ordered stopped. 


RENEWALS.—The date opposite your name 
on your paper, or wrapper, Shows to what 
time your subscription is paid. Thus: “1 Jan. 
702,"’ Shows that payment has been received 
up to Jan. 1, 1902; ‘1 Sep. °03,”’ to Sept. 1, 1903, 
and so on. Receipts for renewals will be 
given in change of date on label. If not 
properly changed within two weeks after 
money is sent, notify us. 





A WORD IN SEASON. 


The Corn Song. 


high the farmer’s wintry 
hoard! 
Heap high the golden corn! 
No richer gift has autumn poured 


From out her lavish horn! 


Heap 


Let other lands, exulting, glean 
The apple from the pine, 

The orange from its glossy green, 
The cluster from its vine. 


We better love the hearty gift 
Our rugged vales bestow, 
To cheer us when the storm shall 
drift : 
Our harvest fields with snow. 


Through vales of grass and meads 
of flowers 
Our ploughs their furrows made, 
While on the hills the sun and 
showers 
Of changeful April played. 


We drop the seed o’er hill and plain, 
Beneath the sun of May, 
And frighten from our sprouting 
grain 
The robber crows away. 


All through the long, bright days of 
June ie 
Its leaves grew green and fair, 
And waved in hot summer’s noon 
Its soft and yellow hair. 
And now, with autumn’s moonlit 
eyes, 
Its harvest time has come, 
We pluck away the frosted leaves, 
And bear the treasure home. 


There, richer than the fabled gift 
Apollo showered of old, 
Fair hands the broken grain shall 
sift, 
And kne ad its meal of gold. 


Let vapid idlers loll in silk 
Around their costly board; 

Give us the bowl of samp and milk, 
By homespun beauty poured! 


Where’er the wide old kitchen hearth 
Sends up its smoky curls, 

Who will not thank the kindly earth, 
And bless our farmer girls? 


Then shame on all the proud and 
vain, 
Whose folly laughs to scorn 
The blessing of our hardy grain, 
Our wealth of golden corn! 


Let earth withhold her goodly root, 


Let mildew blight the rye, 


Give to the worm the orchard’s fruit, 


The wheat-field to the fly. 





| But let the good old ecrov adorn 
The hills our fathers trod; 
| Still let us, for his golden corn, 
Send up our praise to God! 
—John G. Whittier. 





No series which has appeared in 
any magazine is more interesting 
than that which the Cosmopolitan is 
publishing under the title “Captains 
of Industry.” The names of the 
men included in this series are not 
only constantly appearing in the 
news of the day, but their lives al- 
most always illustrate the develop- 
ment of an entire art or industry. 
Take, for instance, those included 
in the November number. From 
Chaldean clay tablets to the movable 
types of Gutenberg lies a period of 
ten thousand years. From Guten- 
berg to Robert Hoe the gap in pro- 
cesses and results is quite as broad, 
though in time it is only five centu- 
ries long. The scribe of Nippur 
probably produced one tablet an 
hour. Gutenberg may have finished 
one sheet a minute. Hoe prints with 
his machine a strip of paper three 
feet wide on both sides at the rate 
of one hundred and twenty miles an 
hour. The life of the late W. S. 
Stratton, incidentally, is interwoven 
with the mining development of the 
middle West; that of James R. 


Keene illustrates the highest devel- | 


opment of the Wall Street specula- 
tor; that of Tom L. Johnson casts 
interesting side-lights on political 
conditions in Ohio; while the life of 


Ferdinand W. Roebling cannot be | 


written without a thorough knowl- 
edge of the wonderful evolution of 
modern bridge-building. 





The Christmas (December) num- 
ber of The Delineator is also the 
Thirtieth Anniversary number. To 


A Golden Rule 
of Agriculture: 


Be good to y our land and your crop 
will be good. Plenty of 


Potas 


in the fertilizer spells quality 
and quantity in the har- 
vest. Write us and 
we will send you, 
Sree, by next mail, 
our money winning 
books. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, 
New York. 


















THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH COTTON, 








Raleigh, N. C., November 15, 1902. 
Receipts ............. 111 bales 
Prices today ; 74@734 
Price this day last year... 74 
Reeeipts this season $8,131 
Receipts last season . 4,106 
Cottonseed, per bushel... ........................ 21 
CHARLOTTE PRODUCE. 
Charlotte, N., C., November 15, 1902. 

Cet ne eR ele ONE RD ce Ap $ 75 @¥1 00 
Chickens—spring 1 @ 22 
Hens—per head ..... 23@ 30 
Eggs......... 18 
BOCSWAX x 2.-.0kscaise. 20@ 22 
Turkeys Zed iiaicivin ease Dee Aa 
Corn .... i: Sig eT aie occa 60 

| Ducks 20@ 22 
Wheat .... ...: eee, | 
Wheat—seed..... wenecisevene . 116 
Oats ..... 80 @ 85 
Peas :..:.:. Sh sacs a i acct 1 6G 
NN aceite avian iva bi atesandeons’ Gnanedaaascoy SO 
Sherlings 8 @ 9 
RENE hoe ee one 9@ 10 
SLT ane) Sc a a P 410@ 3 
RIGOR PRY SOM a ono cicaiscacns enemas eine 10 
Tallow--unrendered _.... heats 2@ 24% 


do justice to this number, which for | 


ORDER OF PUBLICATION AND 


beauty and utility touches the high- 
est mark, it would be necessary to 
print the entire list of contents. 


best modern writers and artists are 
generously represented. 
contains over 230 pages, with 384 full- 
page illustrations, of which 20 are 
in two or more colors. The magni- 
tude of this December number, for 
‘vhich 728 tons of paper and six tons 
of ink have been used, may be under- 
stood from the fact that 91 presses 
running 14 hours a day have been 
required to print it; the binding 
alone of the edition of 915,000 copies 
representing over 20,000,000 sections 
which had to be gathered individually 
by human hands. 





StaTs oF Ome, Crry or ToLepo, \ 6s 
cas Counrty. ¥ 
Frank ¥ CHENEY makes oath that he {s the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. CHENEY&Co., 
doing business in the Cur of Toledo, County 
and State aforesaid, and that said firm’ will pay 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 
enck § and every case of Catarrh that gaunt be 
eured by the use of Hati’s CaTarru Cu 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A.D. 1886, 


} sax. A. W. GLEASON, 
— Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure istaken internally and acts 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY &CO., Toledo, O 


2 fold bv Drugegists, 75c 
Hall’s Family Pills are ‘the best. 





500 QUAIL WEEKLY 
write 
GIERSCH, Raleigh, 


Wante 


R. F. 


Tt | 
is sufficient to state that in it the | 


for | 
| ant is hereby required to appear at 


N.C. | 


| turnable 


| on Monday, 





NOTICE OF SUMMONS. 


NORTH CAROLINA—Wake Co. 
Superior Court—Jan. Term, 1903. 


wi. dak | Gatsey Bryant, Plaintiff, vs. Richard 


Bryant, Defendant. 

Upon the affidavit and motion of 
the plaintiff in the above entitled 
civil action it is ordered that the de- 
fendant be served with summons by 
publication of notice in a newspaper 


published in Raleigh, North Caro- | 


lina, once a week for six weeks, as 





required by section 219 of The Code 


of North Carolina, and The Progres- 
sive Farmer is designated as the 
newspaper in which publication may 
be made. 

The title to said action is as ap- 
pears above, and the summons is re- 
to the January Term of 
Wake Superior Court, commencing 
the fifth day of January, 
1908. The purpose of said action is 
to procure a judgment for divorce 
from the bonds of matrimony against 
said defendant, and the said defend- 


in Raleigh, North 
term of court to be- 
the fifth day of Jan- 
demur to 


the court-house 
Carolina, at the 
gin on Monday, 
uary, 1903, and answer or 


Trade Winners. 


A. B. STRONACH CO. 


$16.50 for $21.50. 


This is the story ofour Perfect Fitting Taj- 
lor-made Cloth Suits, Black and allcolors. 


$10.00 for $7.50. 


This is the story of our Wraps in Jae kets, 
half and three-quarter length, Black, Tan 
and Mode. 


_ Expredsage paid on cash purchases of five 
dollars and ever. 


A. B. STRONAGH (0, 


218 FAYETTEVILLE ST., ro 
216 WILMINGTON ST. 


Raleigh, N. C. ; 





ag iy og IMPROVED FARM LEVEL 
at'd 


WITH AND WITHOUT TELESCOPE 


Is no MAKESHIFT, but the 
best one made for Terracing, 
Ditching and Drainage. Price 
$5 and $10, including Tripod 
and Rod. Send for descriptive 
circularsand Treatise on Ter. 
racing, etc., Free. 

. Bostrom, Brady Ilfg. Co. 
8134 W. Alabama St., Atlanta, Ga, 


SEABOARD 


AiR LINE RaiLway 








“CAPITAL CITY ROUTE.” 
Short line to principal cities of the South 
and Southwest, Florida, Cuba, Texas, Califor. 
nia and Mexico, reaching the Capitais of six 


tates. 
In Effect March 5, 1902. 











SOUTH WARS. 
Daily Dail 
No. 31 No. 
Lv Raleigh, SAL 412am 727 pm 
Ar Hamiet, sad 70'am 1025 pm 
Ar Columbia, ” 93;am 10 am 
Lv Columbia, ” 10% am 1l1(5am 
Ar Savannah a 2lopm 48am 
Ar Jacksonville, “ 700pm 9l5am 
Ar T oe 645am 645 pm 
No. 33. No. 41 
Lv Raleigh, SAL 412am 3855 pm 
Ar Hamlet, st 70 am 730 pm 
Ar Wilmin. “oe sad se yf re 
Ar pe mee bid w'8am 16282 pm 
Ar Atlanta a 355 pm Tham 
Ar ye C&W Onrccccceee 54) DM ceece ceosseree 
Ar Macon, © of She WB: 03 Bim 4. gt. 
ontgomery, A opm 6s pm 
Ar Mobile, Ala. U & Nu... as. 
Ar New Orleans, ie oo FSB BIN cccccccoocceeee 
Ar Nashville, NC ast Lo 4team "6565 pm 
Ar Memphis, 415 pm 82am 
BORTHWARB. 
No, 32 No. 38 
Lv Raleigh, SAL 15am ll('am 
Ar Norlina, bi 832am 1(6 pm 
Ar Portsmouth, “ 71am 63) pm 
No. 34 No. 6 
Lv Raleigh, SalL 135am 11°5am 
Ar Norlina, “ 8:32am 12:pm 
Ar Ri hmond, “ 63.am 4f5 pm 
Ar Washington PRR.......1010am 856 pm 
Ar New York, 0D 5 8Ce. cccsccccernee, BL 30 PB 
Ar Baitimore, %am 1125 pm 
Ar Philadel hia, ‘6 13 pm 25am 
Ar New Yor a 413 pm 630am 
| Ar Washington N & WS B, «ees . 65am 
Ar Balt timore, BFP Co.a..... 4 64 am 
Ar Fnvedelpnia, NY iy &N, 546 p 5l0am 
Ar New Yor 1pm sMaw 
Note.—(a) Daily except Sunday (b) Eastern 


| No. 41 at. 


the complaint in said action at the | 


said term of Wake Superior Court to 
begin on Monday, the fifth day of 
January, as aforesaid, 
asked for in the said complaint will 
be granted according to law. 

W. M. RUSS, 

Clerk Superior Court 
for Wake County. 


or the relief | 


| "Phones 117. 


| 


Time 

Connections at Jacksonville and Tampa for 
all Fiorida Kast ( oast points and forall points 
in Texas, Mexico and Califurnia, 


TRAINS ARRIVE. AT RALEIGH AS 
FOLLOWS: 


F om No;:th. 
WO, BE Biba cc sacccasaancncsancarzeaee 







No. 47 at. 


Pull- 


man berths reserved and reservations 


Tickets on sale to all points. 


made on outgoing steamers from Nor- 
folk. Baggage checked from hotels 
and residences without extra charge at 


Up-town Ticket Office 


C. H. GATTIS, C. T. and P. A. 
Raleigh, N. 
H. S. LEARD, 7. P. A. 
Raleigh, N. 0. 
Yarboro House Building, 











